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and came to a sudden halt; the tongue of the second| NEW EXCHANGE ELEVATOR AT 
wagon went through the end gate of the first wagon and BUFFALO 


“‘We occasionally read of wheat taking a drop,” said a | so on and on to the end of the line. The damage was all 

spectator in the visitors’ gallery at the Board of Trade | wrought in an instant. Such a crashing of end gates In addition to transfer towers and floaters for handling 

: * . . . 5 

building a few days ago, “But I once saw a crash in| and shaking up of grain sacks. But it was lots of fun.” | grain, Buffalo, N. Y., has more than thirty-five grain 
era 


A DROP IN WHEAT. 


grain such as has seldom if ever been 
equaled. It occurred where a loosely 
constructed bridge spanned a very small 
stream or ditch at a point some miles 
west of Chicago, which at the time the 
ineident happened was only a modest 


_ little city which no one dreamed would 


ever become the Chicago of to-day. It 
was before the great railroad lines were 
reaching out into the great West and 
the farmers of the state marketed their 
grain by teamsand wagons. The crash 
I speak of happened in the fall of the 
year, when the farmers for miles around 
were bringing their grain to the city. 
At such times it was no unusual sight 
to see sceres of loaded wagons closely 
following each other being driven to 
market by the sturdy farmers of the 
state. On the paiticular day I speak 
of, when the incident occurred, about 
fifty loaded wagons were moving lei- 
surely along toward the city, their 
owners, no doubt, dreaming of the 
purchases that would be made fiom the 
proceeds of the sales. All at once the 
scene wore a different aspect. Some 
men driving a team hitched to an 
empty wagon came up behind the pro. 


_ cession and turned out at the side of 


the road to drive past the loaded 


wagons. As they did so some one gave 
the signal to close up the line, and for 
the leading team to beat the empty 


wagon to the little bridge, not far dis- 
tant, and the others keeping closely up 
to each other se that it could not get in 
‘between, would compel it to go over 
the bridge last instead of first, as it in- 
tended. It was all intended and taken 
in the good-humored and practical joke- 
loving spirit always so manifest among 
the farmers of those early times. It was 
a lively scene that ensued, the fifty 


NEW EXCHANGE ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO. 
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elevators, a number exceeded by Chica- 
go alone. New elevators are continual- 
ly being built at Buffalo and probably 
will be for some years to come. Some 
of those now standing are very old and 
others have a capacity for only a small 
amount of grain. 

Through the kindness of the pub- 
lishers of the Buffalo Illustrated He- 
press we give herewith a cut of the new 
Exchange Elevator, which was receatly 
completed on the site of the old 
(Phoenix) Exchange Elevator, which 
was burned on the morning of Dec. 15, 
1889. About three months after the 
burning of the old Exchange Elevator 
the Exchange Elevator Company was 
forme for the purpose of rebuilding. 
The new Exchange Elevator was com- 
menced about the first of May and on 
Sept. 15it was started to unloading grain 
from cars, and was soon filled with 
Canadian barley, which was rushed 
into the United States to avoid the in- 
creased duty. The elevator has a 
storage capacity of 500,000 bushels. 
On Oct, 20 the elevator was ready to 
receive grain from vessels. 

The elevator was built by R Dunbar 
& Son, contractors of Buffalo Edward 
Brown was superint ndent of construc- 
tion The elevatoris first-class in every 
particular. It is connected with neuar- 
ly all railroads entering the ciiy. The 
proprietors are expending a Jarge 
amount of money in blas ing rock and 
dredging and willsoon have asufficient 
depth of water so that any vessel ar- 
riving at Buffalo can unload at the ele- 
vator. 


The Toledo Market Report recently de- 
scribed the condition of the market as 
follows: The grain markets East ard 


loaded wagons racing against the one empty one. The And the old-timer laughed heartily as he recalled the oc- ; West are decidedly unwell. The friends of wheat 
men in the empty wagon realized that unless they | currence. and corn are asleep, or have gone on a journey. The 
crossed the bridge first they would be forced to cross be- SSS c ies of the helpless do not reach them. Their enemies 
hind all the others. They crossed first and their wagon, A grain buyer from LaCrosse, Rush county, Kan , says | have made a signal triumph to day, and May wheat at 


“in going over the bridge, dislocated the loose planks. The | the wheat in that section is about ruined by the dry Chicago is way below 100 cents. There is no bracing news, 
front end of the first loaded wagon went into the ditch ‘ weather, No rain has fallen since the wheat was planted, | English markets for wheat are nearly steady, but dull, 
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M’DOUGAL’S ‘WHALE BACKS.” 


Captain Alex. McDougal of Duluth, Minn., is no longer 
looked upon as a crank, butas a great inventor, and his 
invention, the steel freight barge, promises to bring about 
a great change in the lake carrying trade. The ‘‘whale 
back” is no longer an experiment, but is a pronounced 
success, and undoubtedly will cause a great reduction in 
freight rates, especially in grain freight rates. Mr. 
McDougal worked upon the whale backs for a number of 
years. In 1886 he began to see some possibilities of mak- 
ing a practical test of his invention, and in 1888 the first 
keel was laid for what in practical lake sailor parlance has 
become known as the ‘‘whale backs.” It may sound like 
a day dream to assert, but nevertheless practical experi- 
ence on the largest possible commercial scale is demon- 
strating that these curious ‘‘whale backs” are not only 
destined, but are actually inaugurating a radical change 
in the commerce of the lakes. The steel ‘‘whale back” 
embodies the very latest scientific inventions applied to 
maritime construction. ‘Captain McDougal’s _ steel 
barges” was the original name of these vessels, and, as 
the name indicates, it was probably the sole intention of 
the inventor originally to make them the consorts of the 
regular lake steamers which were to have them in tow 
from port to port, loaded with the heavier shipments of 
lake trade, such as grain, coal, iron ore and_stone, 

The first experiments were made in the summer of 1887 
and proved remarkably successful. The ‘‘whale back” 
as a consort did not only prove acceptable, but so Gs 


tion. The singular success of the great steamboat fleet 
built by J. J. Hill, president of the Great Northern Com- 
pany, immediately tempted the managers of the Northern 
Pacific to duplicate the same. When, suddenly, this won- 
derful invention came in sight Mr. Villard said to his 
associates: ‘‘Let us wait until these crafts are a demon- 
strated success.” It required but a few brief months to 
do that, and to-day John Rockefeller of the Standard Oil 
Company, and the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
are among the principal stockholders in the McDougal 
Steam Barge Company. 

There are at present five barges under construction, one 
of which is a steam barge to cost $175,000. The remain- 
ing four are destined to become consorts, while the keels 
of five new ones will be laid as rapidly as the facilities of 
the Lew yards will admit of the same. Four hundred 
men are at present employed in the West Superior yards, 
which force will be increased to 1,200 as rapidly as it is 
possible to employ that force. 

Another yard is established in New Jersey, and a large 
number of barges are to be built for the carrying coal 
trade between Pennsylvania and New England; a third 
one is to be inaugurated in Mobile, Ala. The purpose of 


the barges to be built there is to carry iron ore from the 
Island of Cuba, where an acreage of 3,000 has been bought 
by an Alabama and New York company, the purpose 
being to supplement the deficiency in Alabama ore for 
certain purposes with the chemical ingredients which the 
Cuban ore is known to possess in great abundance. 

The fourth yard is in process of being established on 


ble as to turn the former scoffers into the 


NEWPORT NEWS ADVANCING. 


The rumors that several Baltimore exporters of grain 
would transfer their operations to Newport News, Va., 
or establish branch houses there were revived recently 
and the matter was fully discussed in shipping circles. 
That a large quantity of grain from the West is now car- 
ried to Newport News by the Chesapeake & Ohio road 
and shipped from there to Europe is well known among 
grainmen. A huge elevator has been built there, pre- 
sumably by New York capital, and from the nearness of 
the place to the sea there are many advantages offered to 
shippers. While the elevator and freight facilities of 
Baltimore are strong incentives for the non-removal of 
any trade to another point, the fact cannot Le overlooked 
that without extra exertion Newport News will, in the 
future, become a strong rival of Ba'timore as a grain 
shipping port. 

The Furness Line of steamers, it will be remembered, 
about a year ago was compelled to relinquish the piers 
leased at Locust Point, and the greater portion of its trade 
was t'ansferred to Newport News. The terminals of the 
latter place are owned by New Yorkers, who will leave 
nothing undone to direct the grain from the West to shat 
point, and if the Baltimore exporters are really opposed 
to such a scheme, as the most of them claim to be, they 
will have to keep wide awake, ard see that as good rates 
by rail can be had from the West here and from here to 
Europe by the steamship lines. It is natural to suppose 
that a vessel owner would rather load 180 miles nearer 
the sea than come to Baltimore. 


most enthusiastic admirers. If one can 


~ captains also complain of delay at times 


in getting pilots, which is another thing 


imagine a huge cigar, expanded in the 


center, and instead of one, two pointed 


ends, one will have the shape of the 


‘whale back” reasonably accurate in one’s 


mind. In the interior of this cigar shaped 
vessel there exists a carrying capacity of 
from 1,500 to 3,000 tons. When loaded, 
like the original Monitor, there is appar- 
ently only a very few feet above the water. 
A circular constructed cabin contains from 
two to three men, while on the new one, 


for shippers to look into and have corrected. 
As yet, of course, the amount of trade 
go'ng to Newport News is not materially 
|| felt in Baltimore, but a little wedge per- 
sistently driven will split a big log. 


the steamer, of which we herewith give an 


|| One of the agents of a large line of 
} steamers running from Baltimore has re- 
cently spent several days at Newport News, 
and it was rumored yesterday that the ob_ 
ject of his visit was to make arrangements 
for having some of the vessels of the line 


illustration, there are some five. She 


carries no sails, no masts, and if she pos- 


loaded there. Thereis a large lot of grain 


sessed the capacity for sending upa column 


of water in front of her she might well, 


in transit from the West to that point. 
It may be for the Furness Line already 
established there, but rumor says it is for a 


when loaded, be taken for a duplicate of a 


rival company. 


mighty Greenland whale. 


The manner in which these remarkable 
jake crafts outride the heavy seas is some- 
thing new, both to amateur spectators and veteran sail- 
ors; the graceful glide of a duck or a swin is about 
the only comparison that can be made to the manner in 
which these ‘“‘wha'e backs” pass through the water. 

A steamer from Cleveland arriving at Duluth had one 
of the barges in tow, and had averaged as high as twelve 
miles, with her own cargo of coal and a still heavier one 
aboard the barge. So far as regards their usefulness as 
towing consorts. 

Last spring the Colgate Hoyt, or, as known to the com- 
pany that owns her, No. 102, was launched at Duluth, 
the first one having her own independent steam power. 
The manner iu which this experiment has vindicated it- 
self is as interesting as anything in the modern history of 
navigaion. Drawing fifteen feet of water and witha 
carrying capacity of 3,000 tons and employing one-half 
dozen men, she was kept going continuously the entire 
season, making the best schedule time on the lakes of any 
vessel whatever, running frequently as high as eighteen 
miles an hour; when other vessels have been compelled 
to lay in for heavy weather she invariably pursued the 
even tenor of her way, as though the heaviest northeaster 
of Lake Superior or Lake Huron was made especially for 
her benefit. This revolution in lake commerce will make 
rates still lower and will largely increase an already re- 
markable traffic on Lake Superior and the lower lake 
system. 

The world at large little realizes what far-reaching 
changes these craft are about to inaugurate on the lakes. 
The length of these barges is about equivalent to an ordi- 
nary good sized lake schooner, but instead of timber and 
wood, generally used, steel ribs and steel plates of the 
highest tempered grade only are used in their construc- 
tion. 

The coolest and most sagacious men identified with 
northwestern commerce stand behind this barge construc- 


Grain men claimed to take but little stock 


“A STEAM ‘‘WHALE BACK.” 


in the report of Baltimore firms establish 
ing branch houses at Newport News in 


Puget Sound where, on the immense inland waters of | the near future, still there seemed to be an undercur- 


that region, they will admirably fulfill the same purpose 
for which they have proved themselves so successfully 
fitted on Lake Superior. 

Captain McDougal, the great inventor, is Scotch-Irish 
by birth, but has been on the lakes since a child. It has 
taken him twenty years to realize what was once both his 
night and his day dreams, but at last they are afloat, and 
nothing more substantial was ever dreamed of. They 
average 280 feet in length, with a width of 38 feet, of 
solid steel, and they are at once the most fantastic and the 
most practicable of modern commercial carriers on either 
land or water. Each represents about $100,000 invest- 
ment, while those which are being fitted out with inde- 
pendent steam power stand for an additional investment 
of about $50,000. 


BROOM CORN IN ILLINOIS. 


The Eastern Illinois correspondent of Country Gentle. 
man says: ‘The principal crop hereabouts is broom corn; 
Douglas and three or four adjoining counties raise a large 
proportion of the total crop of the Western states. The 
remainder Kansas supplies. Hardly a poor yield was re- 
ported from any point in the district; in fact, a yield of 
less than 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre would have been 
considered merely moderate, whereas, other seasons the 
latter amount would be thought only attainable with the 
most careful cultivation. At ¢80 per ton it will be seen 


that there is a better return from the land than is usual | 


with the general farm crops. The cost of raising the 
brush varies, of course, according to the quantity of work 
connected with it that the grower has to hire done, From 
my own experience I should say that $40 profit may be 
expected from a ton of this year’s crop if sold for $80, 
which is the price for the best grades at the present time. 


rent of uneasiness as to what the ultimate result 
would be if proper care was not taken to prevent such a 
scheme. Among the houses reported as contemplating 
removing or transferring a part of their business to New- 
port News were Gill & Fisher and I. M. Parr & Son, two 
of the largest exporting firms in the city. The heads of 
both firms denied that any such movement was on foot. 
Charles D, Fisher of Gill & Fisher seemed surprised 
when he learned of. the rumor, and said his firm had no 
intention of leaving Baltimore, or of even establishing a 
branch house at Newport News at present or in the re- 
mote future. ; 
“This,” said Mr. Fisher, “is not the season for expand- 
ing the grain business, but rather for contracting it.” 
About three years ago, Mr. Fisher said, his firm con- 
templated establishing an office at Newport News, but 
the idea was impractical and was abandoned and has 
neyer been thought of since. a 
I. M. Parr of I. M. Parr & Son said he heard of the i 
rumors, but they had no foundation except in the fertile 
mind of some sensationalist, who had but little to do. — 
His firm, he said, had never contemplated such a step, — 
and he didn’t think they ever would, so long as they — 
wanted to make money.—Baliimore Herald. 4 


Government encouragement for the production of — 
jute in the Lower Mississippi Valley has proved a failure. 
The quantities raised are not sufficient to cover even a 
small fraction of the annual cotton crop. Eyen under 
high cultivation, the plants have failed to obtain the lux- _ 
uriant growth of those raised in India. The difference in — 
the cost of labor in India and this country, together with — 
climatic disadvantages, apparently renders it impossible — 
for us to compete in the production of this article,— \ 
Bradstreet’s, oa 


The ship 


_ DEFECTIVE ELEVATORS. 


BY ONLOOKER, 


Elevator boots are usually neglected more than any 
other machinery about the elevator. The cause of this 
neglect is probably because they are usually in a dark 
basement or pit, set extremely close together. There 
should always be a reasonable amount of space left be- 
tween them to enable one to get at the bearings when nec- 
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essary to oil them and keep them in order. There is 

usually a conglomeration of spouting that makes it almost 
, impossible to get at the boots, which is a great drawback 
when it becomes necessary to relieve chokes, In one of 
_ the best arranged elevators that I ever saw, I noticed the 
4] bottoms of the elevator boots some seven_ feet above the 
- pasement floor. The bottoms were all provided with 
f slides underneath, and in case of a choke the contents of 
§ the elevator boot could be dropped into a barrel or box 
and the elevator would thus relieve itself, doing away 
. with the danger a man usually expo es himself to by 


having to relieve the choke with his hands. Elevator 
chokes usually originate in the boot, and I am inclined to 
think that a majority of fires orig- 
inating in elevators are caused on 
account of poorly constructed 
boots. Sometimes lumber is 
used that is not sutliciently dry 
and while drying out unevenly, 
the pulley is apt to get out of line 
and cause the belt to runto one 
side. Lumber at least one and 
one quarter inch thick should al- 
__ways be used for making boots. It 
often happens, of course, that a 
_ fire originates in the top pulley of 
an elevator by the shaft being out 
_ of line or the shaft having worn 
itself down into the sides cf the 
head. The holes for the shaft 
should always be cut at least a half 
an inch larger than the size of 
_ shaft. The elevator should be well 
_ braced underneath the heads by 
fastening long strips from one 
elevator to the other, and these 
strips fastened to the bearing posts, 
so that the elevators are held 
firmly. This should be done before 
_ discharge spouts are attached. 
There are, of course, many 
causes for elevator fires. Some 
_ prefer using rubber belts through- 
out the elevator on accjunt of a 
fire being detected much quicker 
as soon as the belts become warmed 
yup. 
A blowing elevator is one of the 
most objectionable things about 
an ‘elevator, It will blow out 
wherever there is an escape for it. 
‘The cause of this blowing is the 
stock falling down the back leg. 
_ There are various causes for this. 
_ Tf the elevator does not run at its proper speed the cups 
_ will not discharge properly and a portion of the contents 
5 _ thereof will return down the back leg instead of 
discharged out into the spout. In many cases the 
le is in the dividing board being too high or too far 
from the cups. Sometimes a row of elevators hav- 
buckets of various projections and the side boards or 
illing” being all of the same widths for appearance 
‘sal e, will cause trouble if the millwrignt is not careful 
xet his spout or dividing board close enough at the dis- 
Mhlowing elevator also may be the cause of buckets 
overloaded, and in other cases where the construc- 
2 of the bucket is such that only a part of the contents 
discharged. Some elevator buckets are not adapted 
ooons soft stock. They are not properly con- 
Ca. 
© Spouts should enter the elevator in the up leg as 
uch as possible unle:s it is near the boot, when it is 
bly better to spout into the back leg to avoid too 
accumulation in the boot, thereby closing up the 
arge into the elevator, and causing the spout to 


~ 


‘ood 


elevator should in all cases be driven at the top and 
rat the bottom. It is much easier for a pulley to 
up a load than it is to push itup. I have never yet 


seen an elevator driven at the bottom that did not cause 
more or less trouble. 


CITY ELEVATOR “B” AT BUFFALO. 


During ‘the past year several new elevators have 
been constructed at Buffalo, N. Y. The largest and 
finest of these is the one illustrated herewith, the new 
City Elevator ‘‘B,” of the Western Transit Company. It 
has a capacity of 800,009 bushels, and is equipped with a 
movable marine leg and canal tower. This elevator, 
which adjoins City Elevator ‘‘A,” has all of the very 
latest improvements for handling grain, being fitted for 
unloading from vessels, loading canal boats and cars at 
the same time. The machinery is so arranged that any 
part of it can be operated or cut off at any time, so that 
only such part of it is used as may be needed to do the 
work required. It has a capacity for loading a canal 
boat every half-hour and a car every three minutes. Its 


movable leg, in connection with leg of City Elevator ‘‘A,” 
unloads from two hatches of a vessel at the same time at 
a rate of over 25,000 bushels per hour, without shifting. 


CITY ELEVATOR “‘B” AT BUFFALO. 


This method of elevating is popular among vessel men, 
there being no strain upon the vessel by unloading 
unevenly, asit comes up on an even keel and the 
work is dispatched in half the time formerly taken. 
This high class elevator is 137x186 feet, and the height 


of the structure from grade to top of elevator towers is 


143 feet. The walls of the first story are of stone 18 feet 


10 inches high. It is one of the finest structures of its 


kind ever built, requiring over 7,000,000 feet of lumber 
and timber. This mammoth building was erected in the 
shortest time on record for so large a building, it actual- 
ly having been completed from start to finish, allowing 
for rainy days (of which there were 119), in less than five 
months. 

The elevator is owned and operated by the Western 
Transit Company, of which Mr. 8. D. Caldwell, the vice- 
president and general manager, is the head. The elevator 
was designed and built by R. Dunbar & Son, elevator 
architects and engineers, of Buffalo, this being the seven- 
ty-sixth elevator designed and buit by this firm. City 
Elevators ‘‘A,” ‘“‘B” and ‘‘C” are under the supervision of 
Wallace Prouty, who has been connected with this prop- 
erty from his youth. 


Do not court failure by not subscribing for the AMERI- 
OAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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MANITOBA OATS. 


The very good price realized for oats in Manitoba since 
the new crop began to come to market, is encouraging. 
At the commencement of the season the prospect was any- 
thing but favorable for even fair prices for this grain, and 
most dealers were predicting very low prices as soon as 
the marketings of the new crop should exceed local re- 
quirements. Prices, however, have so far kept up to a 
figure which will be very remunerative to the growers. 
The cause which has led to these favorable prices is the 
short crop in Eastern Canada. In Ontario the oats crop 
of 1890 is estimated at 56,572,000 bushels, against 64,346, - 
000 bushels la:t year. In the province of Quebec the 
shortage in the oats crop is much more marked than in 
Ontario, and a good many car lots of Manitoba oats are 
finding their way into the former province. 

In Manitoba the 1890 crop of coarse grains has been 
very abundant. The agricultural department place the 
average yield of oats for the province at over 41 bushels 
per acre, while individual crops have given returns esti- 
mated: at 50 to 90 bushels per acre, and even 100 bushel 
per acre has been claimed for some 
fields. The reports of some of these 
enormous yields many will con- 
sider unreliable. Be that asit may, 
the crop is certainly a large one. 

The heavy crop in this province 
was one of the features which in- 
dicated low prices. But besides 
that, the wet weather during har- 
vest rendered the bulk of the bar- 
ley crop only fit for feed, and there 
was also known to be a consider. 
able quantity of wheat only fit for 
feed. These features were likely 
to further decrease the value of 
oats. In the United States it was 
known that the oats crop was very 
short, and high prices were certain 
to rule there, but the McKinley 
bill, with its duty of 15 cents per 
bushel on oats, stepped in to pre- 
vent Manitoba from profiting by 
the short crop south of the boun- 
dary. High prices were certain to 
rule in the United States, but this 
heavy duty, combined with the 
distance from Manitoba to leading 
markets in that country, would 
prevent the profitable shinment of 
our oats in that direction. The 
outlook for good prices was, there- 
fore, not very favorable until it Le- 
came known that our oats were 
wanted tomake up for the light crop 
in the East. Prices in Manitoba 
country markets have so far not 
ruled under 25 cents per bushel to 
the grower, and a_ considerable 
quantity has been sold at prices 
ranging upward from this figure. 
In Eastern Canada markets from 42 
to 44 cents has been obtained for Manitoba mixed oats, and 
for choice white 45 and 46 cents per bushel has been ob- 
tained. These prices, with the 44-cent freight rate, per- 
mit of buying in Manitoba at 25 to 26 cents per bushel. 
It would cost 22 cents, freight and duty, to lay down 
Manitoba oats in Minneapolis, the nearest United States 
market. This cost of freight and duty added to the price 
paid for the oats in Manitoba, would bring their total cost 
laid down in Minneapolis up to 47 to 49 cents per bushe', 
which is 5 to 10 cents more than oats will bring in that 
market. With the duty removed, Minneapolis would be 
a better market than Eastern Canada, but the 15-cent duty 
is sufficient to turn the scale in the other d'rection. A good 
deal of complaint is made in the East about the dirty condi- 
tion of Manitoba oats, and there is certainly some reason 
for this. It isstated that one car of oats sent to Montreal con- 
tained 2,000 pounds of dirt and foreign substance. This 
amounted to the payment of about $9 freight charges on 
dirt. There is considerable room for improvement in the 
condition in which the grain is usually placed on the mar- 
ket here. The black and mixed oats generally grown in 
Manitoba are also less valuable than good white oats for 
shipment. Several cents more per bushel can be obtained 
for the white varieties, and it would be to the advantage 
of our farmers to change their seed in favor of the white 
varieties where they are growing oats for the market, 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interest of the trade at large, or any branch of it | 


GOOD OPENING. 
Elitor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We have 
a fine opening at this place for a grain elevator and flour 
mill, and will give liberal inducements to parties wanting 
locations. There are only thr.e small mills in this city 
and the city is much in need of a large mill and elevators. 
Tam 


Yours truly, W. W. MARMADUKE. 


Washington, Ind. 

HAVE DISSULVED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The firm 
known as Templeton & Morris, engaged in the grain busi- 
ness at Templeton, Wis., was dissolved Jan. 5, 1891, by 
mutual consent of the partners. Jam:s Templeton will 
continue the business, collect all debts and pay all claims. | 

JAMES TEMPLETON. 
F. R. Morris. 
Templeton, Wis. 
TOO VALUABLE TO LOSE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We did | 
not receive the December number of the AmMeRiIcAN EL- 
EVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. Weconsider it too valuable 
a journal to lose any number of it, and would therefore 
be urder ob’igations to you if you would send us the 
December number. 

Yours truly, 

Memphis, Tenn. 

A GOOD RESOLUTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—This be- 
ing the first day of the new year (a good time to make 
good resolutions) we therefore resolved to send you our 
subscription of $1 (inclosed herewith) for which please 
sead us the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRAVE for 
one year. Having had an opportunity of reading the 
December number of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Gratn TRADE, we consider it alone worth double the 
It should be in the hands of every 


E. C. BucHANAN & Co. 


subscription price. 
grain dealer. 
Respectfully yours, 
London, Ont. 


JOHN TANTON & Son. 


MUST SURFER. 

Etitor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Peaise 
the Lord, we have an honest legislature this winter and 
we poor sinners will pay for the sins heretofore com- 
mitted in that body. Crops are poor around here. The 
average corn crop is fifteen bushels an acre. Considera- 
ble winter wheit has bee. sown this fall. The AmMert- 
CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is the best journal for 
elevator men there is in the United States. I like it be- 
cause it is published in the interests of we thieves and 
ro bers, as we are sometimes callec. Inclosed please 
find $1 for which send me the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE one year commencing with the January 
number. 


V. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
Powell, Neb. 


SLANT OF ELEVATORS. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Some time 
ago, when I was unable to make a reply, I noticed a crit- 
icism signed ‘‘An Old Hand,” in which he flatly contra- 
dicts a statement of mine in reference to the old method 
of slanting elevator stands. 1 had stated that elevators 
were slanted by the old mechanics, on the assumption 
that otherwise they would not discharge freely. 

“An Old Hand,” with the characteristics of a well-bred 
gentleman and a great scholar, says the statement is not 
true, because, forsooth, he at one time worked in a grain 
elevator in which there was a slanting stand, so arranged 
for the obvious purpose of delivering the grain ata certain 
point, and not for the purpose of making it discharge 
well. 

Now, I will grant that itis possible for aman, by work- 
ing a short time in a grain elevator, to acquire a full and 
thoreugh knowledge of mechanics, mechanical movements 


and all else connected with the science, together with the 
whole history of it, provided he works hard enough and 
studies diligently enough. 

But at the same time I think it quite possib’e, where so 
much is acquired in so short a time, to forget or overlook 
so small a matter as the original reason for slanting el- 
evators. I suppose ‘‘An Old Hand” knows—he must, if 
he knows everything—that the elevator was invented by 
Oliver Evans. In his work, ‘‘The Young Millwright,” 
he says: ‘‘All elevators should stand a little slanting, be- 
cause they will discharge the better.” An examination of 
the mill drawings of Mr. Evans discloses the fact that in 
practice he gave his eleva‘ors all the way from a little to 
a great deal of slant. The school of millwrights that 
followed him imitated him in the matter of giving the el- 
evators a great deal of slant. The writer knows very 
well whereof he speaks in that matter, because he learned 
his trade (millwright) in Evans’ old neighborhood and 
among that school of millwrights. About the same time, 
however, younger and more modern millwrights had be- 
gun to abandon the p-actice, and to run their elevators 
perpendicularly, unless a slant was required for other 
purposes. 

While n“t desiring to be understood as questioning the 
veracity of so learned and undou»tedly sincere a gentle- 
man as ‘“‘An Old Hand,” at the same time I would very 
much like to see the undercasing of a slanting elevator, 
and the belt of the same that has been in active service 


since 1858. 
R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, - 


PLEA OF PORT HURON ELEVATOR MEN, 

Editor American Elevator a d Grain Trade:—The Chi- 
cago Board of Trade has joined hands with the Canadian 
railroad companies to prevent the elevator men and grain 
dealers of Port Huron and other points along the Cana- 
dian line from securing the withdrawal of American 
custom officials from Canada and their transfer, together 
with the business of handling the grain business, to 
American cities. The long letter of the Board’s commit- 
tee to the Secretary of the Treasurer is full of misstate- 
ments and fallacious arguments. An able reply has been 
made to the Board's committee by the attorneys of the 
Port Huron eleva‘or men, from which I take the follow- 
ing: 

It is not our purpose to follow up and answer the many mis- 
leading and unjust statemen s concerning this matter which 
appear from time to time in the press of your city or by com- 
munications to the secretary, 4s our case has been covered in 
all essential points by written arguments, etc., filed with the 
secretary for his consideration in the determination of this 
whole question. But we are led to notice your letter because 
it is so full of ingenious and misleading statements and con- 
clusions that it seems proper to make direct answer thereto 
that you may be shown the injustice of your own position in 
the matter, speaking as you do for an honorable body of men 
whom it is presumed would not desire to misrepresent any 
other American interest and favor a foreign interest at the ex- 
pense of our own American citizens. This whole question, so 
far as American opposition to certain phases of the present 
manner of conducting the ‘‘bonded transit’? business is con- 
cerned, may be stated in brief terms, 

The Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific railroads of Canada 
come to our American borders and seek American business 
for carriage over their lines from the West to the East, and 
vice versa. That under this system of transportation, as you 
state, a large traflic in American business is moved over these 
roads to the benefit of the American producer and consumer, 
is a matter of fact known to all; that these connections with 
our American systems of water and rail have resulted in build- 
ing up immense business interests in the Northwest, and that 
such interests are dependent largely upon these roads for 
cheaper rates than might be had over our own lines of rail- 
road from west to east if the Canadian roads were not’ com- 
petitors for the traffic, is also, as you state, a self-evident fact, 
and is of as much in‘erest to the interests on the American 
frontier, which we represent, as to your own people and those 
of the Northwest. The question, therefore, of breaking up 
this system of transportation of such business becomes at 
once one of the most serious import to large American inter- 
ests, though it would undoubtedly inure greatly to the benefit 
of other American interests represented by our system of rail- 
roads running from Chicago to the East, south of Lake Erie. 

Your city, as the tributary or distributing point of the 
greatest importance for Western traflic destined for the East, 
is justified in seeking the cheapest and best outlet for such 
traffic, and in this view, from what might be termed a purely 
selfish business standpoint, would have a right to discrimi- 
nate against our own railroads south of Lake Erie and in favor 
of the Canadian railroads and their American connections. 
Butif this claim be admitted it does not follow that your people 
should have the right to claim in addition that all interests 
of American citizens connected in any manner with this traftic 
should be swept aside and the interests which you may have 
in this traflic given all the pre‘erence and all the benefits. 
The proposition which we have submitted to the secretary 
does not in any way propose to change the present system to 
the injury, directly or otherwise, of the American producer, 
shipper or consumer. Our proposition is, that if American 
traffic is to be handled by foreign corporations, at the expense 
of our own railroads, it should be handled with an eye single 
to every American interest which can be encouraged and fos- 
tered in that connection, providing the rates of transporta- 
tion and necessary physical conditions are met in this relation. 
We say if this traffic can be handled in American warehouses, 
elevators, stock yards, etc., and all the adjuncts of such 
handling (such as tugboat service, dry docks, supplies to ves- 
sels, feeding of cattle, re-packing meat cars with ice, ete.,) be 


supplied from American capital and labor on our own terri- 
tory, without detriment to any other’ American imterest con- 
nected with such traflic, it should be done as a matter of 
c_urse as an American policy. 


Now, we ask what interests demand that this business should 
be handled by Canadian capital and labor? The answer is 
found in the files of the treasury department, which files show 
that United States custom office's are stationed at points in 
Canada on the frontier on Lake Huron, and the. St. Clair and 
Detr. it rivers, by the department, at the sole request of the 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific railroads of Canada. As 
these roads own or contr 1 all facilities for handling this busi- 
ness in its transshipment from vessels to its cars, ete., is it any 
wonder that they strenuously object to any change of the 
present phase of this transit traftic, and are so vigorously using 
every ayenue, American or (therwis®, which may be open to 
them, to defeat the proposed abrogation of that part of the 
system they receive so much benefit from? It should be plain 
to you that any American inte est which joins these foreign 
railroads to help on their wishes in this matter should find, its 
right and reason to do so in clear and positive protection and 
fostering of its own business, and that it should not allow 
another American interest to be sacrificed unless its own sacri- 
fice would be equal or greater. 


The whole tone of your communieation to the secretaty is 
predicated upon the fact that the Grand Trunk, etc., railroads 
have built up certain interests in connection with this traffic, 
and that the elevator, etc., interests on the border are seeking 
to have this business diverted for their benefit. It is true you 
seek to show that the vessel interest engaged in the grain part 
of this traffic will be ruined, that being the only substantial 
interest you admit will be affected by the proposed change, as 
you admit that the rates of freight are the same by the routes 
we contend for as by the route you champion before the sec- 
retary; of the vessel interest we will speak later on. Now, 
will you permit us to ask you as an American citizen, what 
would be the attitude of the Chicago Board of Trade on this 
whole question if Chicago were now situated, physically, 
where Po:t Huron now is, and had the same relations, there- 
fore, to this matter which Port Huron now has? Would 
Chicago then be minded to look at this matter with more 
eandor and fairness than now? Admiiting all the rights that 
Chicago ought to have in this traftic, everything which should 
fairly inure to her, even though it should hurt Port Huron 
and other border cities, has she any just right to claim things 
which are not necessary to her but solely for the interest of 
her Canadian traftic friends? Now permit us to ask you, do 
you not to-day send grain by way of Sarnia and Port Huron 
to points in the East via vessels to those points at precisely 
the same rates as via Georgian Bay ports to the East? Is it 
not a fact that the vessel charge to Sarnia and Port Huron, 
points immediately opposite each other on the St. Clair River, 
is less than the vessel charge to Georgian Bay ports? Is it not 
a fact, too, that a considerable number of vessels engaged in 
this trade go direct from Chicago to Sarnia in your Ha-tern 
grain trade, and are not the through rates via vessel and rail 
to Boston the same via both routes? What inducemetts, 
therefore, do you Chicago gentlemen offer to your western 
farmer, producer, etc., in sending their grain via Georgian 
Bay as against the Sarnia or Port Huron route? You speak of 
the special isducement and necessity to vessels to go to 
Georgian Bay because of the return cargoes in railroad ties, 
cedar posts, telegraph poles, etc.; has it occurred to you that 
if there were really such great inducement in this particular, 
vessels would naturally be glad to charge less to go to Georg- 
ian Bay ports than to Sarnia and Port Huron? But the fact is 
they charge more, due no doubt to the more dangerous char- 
acter of navigation and greater risk attendant thereon. Has 
it occurred to you that these same vessels can and do receive 
the traflic coming to the St. Clair River via the Grand Trunk 
from points in the East, and carry the same to Chicago, and 
that they can and do find better and surer return freights at 


Port Huron, Sarnia and Lake Huron ports on the American 


side than they can or do at Georgian Bay ports? 

It is a well-known fact that many vessels engaged in the 
Chicago-Georgian Bay trade are compelled to come over to 
American ports on Lake Huron for return cargoes. Where, 
then, do you find justification for your broad assertion to the 
secretary, that to compel all this business to be brought to 
American ports on the frontier will mean the entire destruc- 
tion of this particular class of vessel interest? Do you not see 
that your statements are unwarranted by the facts? Yet you, 
representing a body of eminent business men, speak in their 
behalf, giving this as a paramount reason why you should 
join hands with foreign railroads to kill off any other Ameri- 
can interest which these corporations are trying to crush. 
Another point: Do you contend for a moment that the Georg- 
ian Bay route is less dangerous or less risky in any way than 
the Sarnia or Port Huron route? Do you, as business men 
representing the best interests of the farmer-producer, and 
whom you speak for so strongly in your letter to the secretary, 
say that if the Port Huron route were to-day a fixed fact, and 
the Georgian Bay and Sarnia transshipment gave way to the 
Port Huron and other American frontier ports transshipment, 
you would lower the price you pay the farmer for his grain 
one penny? If so, how would you be justified in doing so 
when, as we have already shown, the vessel rate is cheaper 
that way, and the rates from Port Huron and Sarnia and the 
Georgian Bay ports to the East are one and the same? 

The regulator of rates via these routes, as you know, is 
the Ogdensburg Transit Company, a line of large steamers run 
in connection with the Vermont Central Railroad, which 
carry grain to Ogdensburg from Chicago by water, and by 
rail to points from Ogdensburg to points in the East at the 
same rate precisely as the Grand Trunk system. Another reg- 
ulator is the Bufffalo lines of steamers from Chicago; hence 
the interest of the farmer in cost of transportation is not at 
the mercy of the Grand Trunk system, and Chicago’s in- 
terests are not jeopardised in competition with other cities, 
and especially under the Port Huron contention. 

While constant attempts have been made, and are still being 
made, to belittle this matter by statements as to the number 
of people who would be benefited by the proposed change, 
and by repetition over and over again that only a very few 
citizens were interested, that it was and is a selfish move to 
benefit elevator men, etc., and that, therefore, it was not a 
matter of any consequence whether their petition addressed 
to the secretary was granted or not, we have to say to you 
that in our opinion, under the present form of our goyern- 
ment the just claim of one American citizen is entitled, or 
should be, to as much consideration as the claims of ten 
thousand or more citizens under like conditions, The very 
large interes‘s represented in the settlement of this question 
on the American frontier, comprising capital and labor of 
thousands upon thousands of dollars yearly, growing out of the 
handling of this traffic, will be pushed with all the vigor and 
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constancywhich the just demands they have made call for, and 
we confidently assume that the rights of the American citizens 
we have the honor to represent will be fully and thoroughly 
considered by the secretary from a just American, and not from 
aforeign standpoint, despite misrepresentations and sneers 
from the representatives of foreign railroads and their un- 
American allies in this matter. 

The foregoing very clearly sets forth the position of the 
Port Huron elevator men, and shows how narrow minded, 
unpatriotic, selfish and unjust the directors of the Chi. 
cago Board of Trade can be. What prompts them to act 
the part they do is a mystery, for surely no benefits will 
accrue to the members of the Chicago Board of Trade or 
their friends,(?) the Western farmers, by the continued 
control of the traffic by the Canadian railroads. 

The Port Huron elevator men have asked no outside 
parties to aid them in securing justice, but of course they 
would be pleased to have elevator men and grain dealers 
of the country use their influence in the case. 

JUSTICE 


SHRINKAGES AT CHICAGO. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I am 
glad to see so much in the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE about shrinkages in Chicago. One month 
this fall the value of our shrinkages in Chicago, after de- 
ducting for freight, amounted to $68.12, freight about 
$5. Somebody got $73 worth of grain that we 
lost and the railroad lost about $5 in freight. 
Some months our cars average over ten bushels 
of shrinkage, other months five or six bushels 
each. Perhaps there is that difference in the men 
who do the weighing. It is very seldom that we 
have a car overrun, and then only from a few 
pounds to three or four bushels. 

We keep an account with every bin. After 
loading a car we look into the bin to make sure 
that all the grain has run out. If all shippers 
knew just how much they put into each car and 
how much they lose in shrinkage at Chicago, 
they would ship more grain to other markets. 
We never hear of the buyer being dissatisfied 
with Chicago weights. It must be in the interests 
of the railroads as well as the shippers to have 
this shrinkage of weights stopped. Inclosed find 
$1 for another year’s subscription to the AMBRI- 


CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. in 


Yours truly, 

Ashton, Ill. ia ae 

CLEAN YOUR GRAIN. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :— 
From a paper which I read recently I learned 
that a grain shipper in the Northwest had paid 
nearly $10 freight on the dirt he shipped with 
a load of oats, and I am prompted to call the 
attention of grain shippers to the fact that many 
of them pay out considerable every year in the 
same way. 

At $10 per car the elevator man who now ships 
100 cars of dirty grain per year would save $1,000 in freight. 
charges by c‘eaning his grain before shipping. He would 
also obtain a much better price for the grain and he could 
make a profit of at least $3,000 more on the 100 carloads. 

It is foolishness for country elevator men to ship dirty 
grain, for if it is very dirty it will be docked. Country 
shippers may rest assured that the amount docked at grain 
centers is always enough to cover more than the quantity 
of dirt in the grain. It is better to be on the safe side, 
you know. f 

Then, too, at some grain centers, and it may be at all 
of them, a little dirt in a carload of grain makes a great 
difference in the grade. I have found that some inspec- 
tors are more liberal on this point than others, but most 
of them watch it very closely. 

Hoping that the foregoing information will be influen- 
tial in causing at least one grain shipper to give his grain 
a thorough cleaning before shipping it, I am, 

Very truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 
A DOLLAR APIECE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We in 
close $1 for which please send us the AMERICAN ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for one year commencing with 
the January number. You have mailed us several sam- 
ple copies free, for which accept our thanks, as each copy 
is worth $1 to any grain dealer. 

Truly yours, 

Pemberton, O. 


A. L. CLARK & Co. | 


M. D. Burke & Co. 


A farmer of Jewel Co., Kan., has just sold his corn 
An eighty acre tract yielded him $1,400. 
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THE CHENEY “PEERLESS” POWER 
GRAIN SHOVEL. 


The accompanying cut illustrates the general appear- 
ance of the ‘‘Peerless” Grain Shovel which is designed 
for the rapid and economical transfer of grain of all kinds 
from car to elevator. Where the quantity of grain hand- 
led is considerable the economy of this machine will be 
appreciated. In designing this machine, the defects that 
have been discovered by closely observing the operating 
of other machines has been made a subject of careful | 
study, in order to fully guard against them. 

The cut shows a single, or one shovel machine, de- 
signed to be operated by one man; double or two shovel 
machines, mounted on one frame, designed to be operated 
by two men, are also built by the manufacturers of this 
machine. 

With a single machine a man can unload a car of 500 
bushels of grain in about fifteen minutes; or two men 
with a double machine will unload a car of same capacity 
in less than half the time. It will thus be seen that 
a great saving in the cost of labor of unloading will be 
effected where considerable quantities of grain are 
handled. 

The machine is extremely simple, easily set up, and re- 
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THE CHENEY POWER GRAIN SHOVEL. 


quires small space; it is well built, nicely finished and 
easily operated. The machine is perfectly automatic, and 
does not require skilled labor to operate it. When work- 
ing, it will go into gear at any point where the op:rator 
stops in car. 

It does not jerk or catch the rope while the shovel is 

being carried back into the car. This desirable feature is 
secured by the perfect ease with which the spool works 
on the shaft, and by the peculiarly constructed, yet 
simple, positive automatic lock. This lock is provided 
with a tappet so arrang2d that when the rope is uncoiling, 
as the shovel is drawn into the car, the tappet cannot 
catch and jerk the rope as is the case with other ma- 
chines. The shovel will not start until tae operator stops 
and gives the rope slack, and at the same time the shovel 
has positive stop at the car door. The travel of the 
shovel can be regulated to any desired length of car by 
the adjusting nuts and steel collars provided for that pur- 
pose. ‘ 
It is a well known fact that lost motion caused by wear 
is a source of great trouble and expense in power shovels. 
The ‘‘Peerless” Shovel is provided with steel adjustable 
collars, screws and nuts, by which all lost motion can be 
compensated for. The clutches are provided with hard- 
ened steel jaws and every part of the machine is built with 
a view to durability. 

Parties desiring to arrange to handle grain more 
economically are invited to correspond with the Great 
Western Manuracturrne Company, Leavenworth, 
Kan., who are owners of the patents, and sole manufact- 
urers of this machine. 


A 


SEED WHEAT. 


Every grain dealer is interested in securing for his own 
immediate locality the best wheat possible. Very often 
the difference between the wheat raised in two localities 
is simply a matter of careful seeding. The following is 
from an authority, and we commend it to our readers for 
the benefit of their farmer friends: 

“T take the wheat from the best half acre and run it 
through the fanning mill in such a way as to take out 
merely the screenings—the very small and badly shrunken 
grains. In most seasons these would amount to one 
bushel eut of from twenty to forty. All grains of fair 
size are left in the seed. Perhaps you ask: Why not 
grade the wheat from the best half acre? Well, which 
heads contained the largest grains—the small ones with 
a few kernels, or the ones that had twice as many? I 
have thought for some years that the former did, and I 
do not care to plant them to the exclusion of others. If 
it were practical to select the best heads from the best 
half acre, and then the best berries from them, I would 
like to do so; but as far as my present knowledge goes I 
do not care to grade my seed from the best of the field, 
except to take out the very poorest. Ihave not jumped 
at this conclusion as a matter of theory, for it is the result 
of a good deal of observation, and still I pre- 
sume that nine farmers out of ten who go out 
to buy seed wheat would select fine, plump grain 
from a field which had yielded twenty or twenty- 
five bushels per acre, rather than an inferior 
looking article somewhat smaller, -and perhaps 
a little shrunken, from a field which they knew 
had yielded thirty-five or forty bushels per acre.” 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


Bulletin No. 12 of the Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has the following regarding this 
destructive little insect: 

The views of the history and habits of this 
insect current among those who suffer from its 
ravages, are often confused and largely errone- 
ous, chiefly because the egg is minute and almost 
never seen by the ordinary observer, the young 
maggot being constantly mistaken for it—and 
because very few have ever recognized or seen 
the adult winged insect. 

The Hessian fly is, in this state, practically a 
wheat insect only, its occurrence herein rye being 
merely occasional. Each generation goes through 
the four distinct stages of (1) the egg, (2) the 
maggot or larva, (3) the pupa or ‘“‘flaxseed,” and 
(4) the adult or winged insect. Theinjury is 
done wholly in the second of these stages—the 
“flaxsced” being dormant, a stage of trans- 
formation merely from the maggot to the winged 
fly—and the latter being itself entirely harmless. 
There are always two destructive generations in a single 
year, and under some circumstances at least three. In 
fact, there may be even four generations which attack 
the wheat with destructive effect, two in the spring and 
two in autumn. The principal injuries, however, are 
done by the last autumnal and the first spring genera- 
tions. 

The bulletin from which the above extract has been 
taken will be sent free of charge to any person engaged 
in farming in the state of Illinois who will send his ad- 
dress to Agricultural Experiment Station, Champaign, 
Hl. 


DISAPPOINTING BARLEY MARKET. 


An old time operator on the Chicago Board of Trade said 
recently: ‘‘The barley market has been the most disap- 
pointing of all the cereal crops. In the first place the 
government—or Uncle Jerry Rusk—said the barley crop 
was the shortest of all; then the McKinley Bill cut off the 
Canadian imports. So at the opening of the market the 
Eastern and Western brewers and malters bid against 
each other. The question has often been asked, how high 
did barley sell? The trade can tell that barley screening 
sold for $20 a ton, or equal to 60 cents; now 45 to 60 
cents. It may be just as high in the future, if we knew 
how high that was.” 


The grain inspector at Port Arthur, up to Dec. 1 in- 
spected 2,560 cars of Manitoba wheat, containing 1,664,- 
000 bushels, 
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SECOND-HAND VS. NEW MA- 
CHINERY. 


BY PLUMM. 

There are people who seem to have a mania for second- 
hand goods of every description, and among them will 
be found many elevator men and millers. Many of 
them seem to think that second-hand machinery is just as 
good as new, andif they can buy it for atrifle less money 
than new machinery, will do so. 

While admitting exceptions, it must be affirmed that as 
a rule that plan of securing machinery is all wrong. 

For various reasons machines are sometimes discarded 
before being much injured by use. For instance, 
an elevator separator may prove to be too small for the 
work required to be done, and is therefore laid aside to 
make room fora larger one before any material injury 
has been sustained by use. Such a machine may be safe- 
ly purchased by another party, whose purpose it will 
suit with safety, if a reasonable price only is asked for it. 
It, however, would not be wise business policy to pay 
the price of a similar new machine for it. Sometimes, 
too, steam engines are replaced by larger ones before 
much wear and tear injury has been sustained, and they 
may be bought with safety by others needing such en- 
gines at a reasonable price only. The same may be 
said of various other kinds of machines; but all of 


his pocket-book by the purchase of second-hand ma-| KLEVATORS NEEDED IN LONDON. 


chinery of all descriptions, including worn-out steam-en- 
gines, but when he buys half worn or burned out steam 
boilers and puts them to work at generating steam, he 
commits a grave offence, to say the least, by endangering 
human life. If as a result, human life is sacrificed, then 
the original act becomes positively criminal. 

By taking that view of the situation, avaricious men 
may be induced to save their pocket-books through fear 
of committing a crime, so far as the purchase of steam 
boilers is concerned. 

They may, as conceded, buy anything else second hand, 
but when it comes to the steam boiler, there they must 
pause and consider. The steam boiler should be abso- 
lutely good, and hence ought to be new and made of the 
best material. Even then, when carefully handled by 
competent men, disasters often come, and of course may 
and undoubtedly do come under the most skillful man- 
agement, owing to unseen and unknown defects. But 
the man who purchases a worthless second-hand boiler 
should be criminally dealt with in case of disaster and 
loss of life. 


ENDLESS FREIGHT AND PACKAGE 
CONVEYOR. 


The Endless Freight and Package Conveyor is a device 


In the port of London, where the compact concluded 
between the dock companies and the Dockers’ Union has 
during the past year been carefully observed by the first 
contracting party, the conduct of the laborers has left 
very much to be desired, says The Miller of London, 
and it is probable that the dismal tale unfolded by the 
Allan Company in the public press could be retold by many 
other firms if they were not apprehensive of irritating 
their present time masters—the London dockers. But 
for all that, there are quiet corners in Lime street and 
Great St. Helen’s which-haye echoed with complaints 
of broached cargoes of ships detained in the river for 
days, and even weeks, beyond the proper time, and of 
continual clamoring by the waterside laborers for more 
money under one pretext:or another. Of this latter in- 
fliction shippers of grain cargoes appear to have had their 
full share. It is but a week or so ago that Mr. Phillipps 
of the well-known Seething Lane firm was called upon as 
arbitrator in a dispute between the Allan Company and 
a gang of corn laborers, who claimed ‘‘dust money” (an 
extra halfpenny per quarter) for clearing a cargo of 
maize. In thiscase the arbitrator allowed the claim on 
the afterhold, though he disallowed it in the foreholds. 
This is, however, a typical instance of what has been going 
on in the London docks during the past twelve months, 
Yet there is a gleam of 


which we call exceptions 


hope in the new scheme to 


to the rule opposed to the 


indiscriminate selection of 


second-hand machinery for 


any purpose. 

A man may pick up a 
second hand machine here 
and another there, also 
pieces of belting that have 
been long used, and many 
other things that go to 
make up an outfit for an 
elevator or mill, for a song, 
as he calls it, and proceed 
to fit up his elevator with 
it; but the time comes 
when he will learn that he 
has paid about as dearly 
for his little song as did the 
boy Ben Franklin for his 
little whistle. 

Having probably already 
lived lor.g lives of useful- 
ness, first one and then 
another piece of machinery 
will give way from sheer 
exhaustion, or advanced old 
age. Then a stop ensues 
and repairs begin. Some- 
thing new is blended with 
the old, and with the allur- 
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come into operation this 
day, or exactly one year 
from the date on which 
the ‘‘Mansion House A gree- 
ment” came into force. 
Not that the former scheme 
abrogates the latter,so far 
as the increased scale of 
dock labor remuneration is 
concerned. It is simply in- 


tended to supplement it by 


providing for a permanent 


staff of porters, who will 


be engaged by the dock 


companies at a weekly 


commencing wage of 24s. 


These men will be entitled 
to pensions at the end of 
five, ten, fifteen or twenty 
years’ work, the amount of 
the pension being of course 
regulated by the duration 
of service. The companies 
are said to have been over- 
whelmed by applications 
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ENDLESS FREIGHT CONVEYOR, 


from men desiring to be 
enrolled on the permanent 
staff, and it is gratifying to 
find that the union leaders 


| have had the good gense not to attempt to object to the 
employment of permanent workers. By creating such 


for the rapid and economical handling of boxes, bales, 


ing hope of all obstacles being finally overcome, the eleva- | 
| barrels, sacks and packages of every description, built by 


tor is started, but as ‘“‘youth’s brightest hopes decay,” so 


decays the hopes which become a stinging reproach to the 
man who has loaded up with alot of worthless second hand 
machinery, because he could buy itforasong. The patch- 
ing of the old with the new does not seem to do well. It 
is like the putting of new wine in old bottles in the olden 
time. The new and the old do not harmonize, and soon 
more breaks and more stops, and more drafts on the ema- 
ciated pocket-book of the unfortunate owner of the 
worthless second-hand machinery that was bought for a 
song. It was the song of .the siren of cupidity, and like 
the song of all sirens lures in the direction of ruin, 

But to go back for a moment to the beginning again. 
The mere purchase of machines and machinery is not 
all there is to the erection of a plant. It requires as good 
and expensiye a building for an outfit of worthless second- 
hand machinery as it does for a line of new machinery, 
and it costs just as much for millwright work to place 
and connect the worthless outfit as it does to put in a 
good new outfit—really more, for in all probability most 
of the old machines have to be repaired to begin with. 

After all this has been fairly considered, how much has 
been saved on the first cost, which is the only thing 
aimed at? Reducing the first cost, on the penny wise and 
pound foolish plan, is the object, without any thought of 
or care for the future. But how much is saved, is the 
problem to figure out. Aside, however, from the loss and 
disadvantages that worthless second-hand machinery 
brings to the purchaser, there is at least one phase of it 
that is criminal. A man may, if he thinks best, deplete 


the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of Columbus, O. 
The illustration herewith represented shows the application 
of endless carriers to warehouses and steamboat docks for 
the carrying of freight, for the loading or unloading of 
vessels. The carrier consists of a double line of special 
carrier chain, which has wood flights attached to each or 
every other link. This forms a solid floor or platform, 
upon which the material is placed, and while in operation 
is always in position to receive freight as fast as it can be 
placed upon it, thus making it possible to handle large 
quantities of freight in a short time. Every link of this 
carrier chain is made with a large roller, which serves as 
a truck to carry the load, making it practical to carry 
heavy loads with but little power. At the discharge end 
of these conveyors the material is delivered without 
further handling outside of what is required to keep the 
discharge point clear. These conveyors are comparatively 
inexpensive, and effect a great saving of labor, making it 
possible for five or ten men to do what under ordinary 
circumstances would require four or five times that num- 
ber. The use of endless carriers is not confined to the 
abovementioned industries, but is adapted to elevators, 
mills, distilleries, tobacco, cooperage, nail works, etc. 


Recently a -sample of wheat was shown on the 
Chicago Board of Trade from Winnipeg, of which the 
Herald says: ‘It was pronounced the finest ever seen 
here. It ran 6644 pounds, and the perfection of the berry 
was marvelous. It was grom from Black Sea seed.” 


a staff the companies will provide the docks with 
what they have most lacked since the decay of the 
Fellowship Porters—a body of sober, industrious men 
who have a solid stake in their calling. This will 
be much, but it will not be all. If. London is to retain 
its supremacy as the mart of the world, its docks 
and wharves must be supplied with something else than 


hand Jabor, however skilled and well drilled. Hamburg, - 


one of the greatest grain ports in Europe, is well supplied 
with elevators and other mechanical substitutes for man- 
ual labor, and there is no reason why the capital of Great 
Britain should lag behind that German port. We are 
perfectly aware that the use of the grain elevator has al- 
ready caused great discontent and also some rioting 
among London ‘‘cornies,” but it can hardly be supposed 
that the port of London exists for the sole benefit of its 


casual laborers, and this, if ever, is a case where the in- — 


terests of the few must make way for those of the many. 


H. A. Crossman, Needham, Mass.: ‘‘I would not try 
to run the grain business without the AMERICAN ELE- 


VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE,” 


The Morden (Man.) Monitor says: ‘‘Many farmers are 
expressing the hope that Messrs. Crossley & Hunter will,. 
on their arrival in Morden, devote particular attention to 
converting the grain buyers of this district to the princi- 
ples of Christianity.” We rise to ask what is to become 
of the farmers? Will they kick if they do not receive any 
of the principles? 
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A NEW SELF-REGULATING AUTO- 
MATIC GRAIN SCALE. 


The new Self-Regulating Automatic Grain Scale shown 
on this page has recently been bought out by the Pratt 
& Whitney Company of Hartford, Conn. In some re- 
spects this new scale may be considered the outgrowth— 
as it is the successor—of the Hill Automatic Grain Scale, 
whose manufacture was undertaken by this company 
several years ago, and which, as our readers will remem- 
ber, was illustrated and described some time ago. The 
successful and accurate weighing of grain by automatic 
machinery is a problem which, though besieged for many 
years by a multitude of inventors, has until recently been 
considered by practical men as almost unsolvable; but 
we are assured that now all the difficulties incident to 
this problem have been successfully overcome. The 
record already made by the ‘‘New Model Pratt & Whit- 
ney Grain Scale” seems to fully substantiate this claim, 
prominent peoplein the grain trade testifying in the most 
unequivocal terms to the accuracy and value of the scale. 

The manufacturers call especial attention to the fact 
that their ‘“New Model” Grain Scale is a new and com- 
prehensive invention, based on newly discovered principles 
of operation. The former machines, of which a consid- 

_ erable number are still in service, made excellent records 
when running under favorable conditions and in the 
hands of experienced operators, but proved too compli- 
cated and too sensitive of adjustment for general use. 
This circumstance rendered it necessary to begin anew, 
and by careful research and experiment extending over 
several years and involving a large outlay, to produce the 
Self-Regulating Automatic Scale, which is now offered to 
the trade as being a simple, effective and reléable instru- 
ment for weighing and registering all kinds of grain. 
Besides controlling the original patents of Mr. J. W. 
Hill, the Pratt & Whitney Company now own, as assign- 
ees, upward of forty letters patent, granted and pending, 
for an extensive system of improvement in grain-weigh- 
ing machinery, covering, as they believe, all that is of 
essential value for that purp-se. The new improvements 
are the inventions of Mr. Chas. H. Cooley, who is in 
charge of the company’s grain scale department, and of 
Mr. Francis H. Richards, mechanical expert, under whose 
supervision the New Model Scale has been developed. 
For the grain bucket, the double-chambered oscillating 
style of bucket of the former machine has been retained, 
it being considered the most reliable type for general use; 
in other portions of the machine, however, radical 
changes have been made. 
In order to secure reliability of operation, all adjust- 
ments, except the single adjustment of the main weight 
to bring the load to the required amount, have been en- 
tirely discarded, so that the scale may be safely handled 
and cared for by ordinary workmen and operators. The 
principle has been followed of constructing the machine 
in adjustment, instead of making it adjustable into work- 
ing condition. Hence the scale is not only a working ma- 
chine but is also an instrument of precision. By the same 
Means also the parts are reduced to the least possible 
number and those of the simplest description. The frame 
is cast in a single piece and the entire valve mechanism, 
together with the scale beam, is assembled on the top 
plate, which includes also the supply chute. This per- 
mits a method of manufacture at once simple and re- 
liable. All the working parts are supported and con- 
nected by pivots or knife-edges, fitted for free action to 
avoid liability of clogging from dust or moisture. All 
of the parts are of metal, no leather, rubber, wood, 
brushes or other perishable material being used in any of 
the scales, and none of the parts require any lubrication 
other than that furnished by the inevitable dust of the 
mill. 

One of the indispensable features of an automatic grain 
scale isthe regulator whereby the scale shall be auto- 
matically retarded or stopped whenever the weighing is 
faster than the grain is taken away. In this machine the 
regulator isa movable hopper of peculiar construction, 
located below the grain bucket and connected with the 
yalve mechanism in an entirely new and original manner, 
whereby the cut-off valve is made to serve a double pur- 
pose. First, to cut off the grain in the ordinary working 

_ of the machine, and second, to close the supply chute on 
the operating of the regulator hopper by an overload of 
grain. This valuable feature (separately covered in all 
‘its forms by a series of generic and specific patents) ef- 
fects the regulation without the use of a separate or 
‘Special regulator valve, thereby avoiding one of the hith- 


if 


erto most serious impediments to the reliable operation of 
a self-regulating scale. For this purpose the cut-off valve 
is operated through a ‘‘shiftable valve-actuator,” which 
has a normally fixed position on the scale beam (or valve) 
and is temporarily shifted into an inoperative position on 
the descent of the regulator hopper, thus in a sense 
throwing the valve mechanism ‘‘out of gear.” 

The two portions of the valve mechanism for operat- 
ing the reducing valve and the cut-off valve respectively 
are so organized in connection with the scale beam and 
the valve-actuating devices that the machine is completely 
“self resetting.” By this is meant that however mis- 
used or tampered with (unless actually blocked in some 
way), the scale starts or goes on properly when released 
or let alone, there being no ‘‘let-off” catches or like unre- 
liable devices whose premature action will disarrange or 
stop the operation of the scale. 

The weight or load which must be weighed by an 
automatic scale is, in fact, made up of three quantities, 
viz.: The actual load in the grain bucket, the momentum 
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THE PRATT & WHITNEY SELF-REGULATING AUTOMATIC 
GRAIN SCALE. 


of the loaded scale beam and grain bucket, and the 7m- 
pact of the drip column at the moment the load is com- 
pleted. To reduce the impact to a inappreciable quan- 
tity, the drip-column is reduced in both height and size 
to the smallest practicable dimensions, and to overcome 
the still more objectionable momentum, the valve 
mechanism is provided with a patented ‘“‘reducing valve” 
and valve actuating devices whereby the first flow of 
grain into the bucket is gradually reduced in a peculiar 
manner and the nearly loaded bucket brought to rest close 
to its poising position, without jar or shock. An inci- 
dental but very important advantage arising from this 
feature of the scale is the extreme rapidity with which 
the bucket may receive the major part of its load, thereby 
largely increasing the normal capacity of the scale with- 
out sacrificing certainty of operation. 

A unique feature of the scale is the new system of dis- 
charging the load without using any part of the mo- 
mentum of the loaded scale beam, or the weight or force 
of the falling grain, so that the scale will run continuous- 
ly, however slowly the grain issupplied thereto. This is 
effected by a feature of the valve mechanism, whereby a 
portion of the weight of the cut-off valve is suddenly 
thrown upon the scale beam instantly; this passes the 
actual poising point, thus furnishing from an extraneous 
source ample power for unhooking the bucket catches, 
and this without the addition to the scale of a single piece 
or interfering in the least with its resett¢ng quality. 

A new and effective stop motion is furnished when re- 
quired for stopping the scale whenever any predetermined 
quantity of material has been delivered, as for filling bins 
and cars. 

The register is connected with the scale beam in such a 
manner as not to affect or resist the movement of the 
beam while the weight is being taken, being actuated only 
on the upward stroke of the grain bucket, when there is 
an abundance of power for the purpose. By taking the 
register readings daily, the proprietor obtains an accurate 
knowledge of each day’s business. 

These scales are made in a series of sizes, and are 


adapted for the weighing of all kinds of grain, including 
malt, meal and bran, and have been fully tested in regular 
commercial work, where, we are assured, they are found 
to meet every requirement. In one test, extending over 
two months and made by Smith, Northam & Co. in their 
extensive works at Hartford Conn., 50,000 bags of corn 
meal were weighed, every bag of which was reweighed 
on a platform scale, the automatic scale being always 
found correct. At the Jewell Milling Company’s, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a half-bushel ‘‘New Model’ Scale ran stead- 
ily day and night for one year on uncleaned wheat, deliv- 
ering over two and one-half million loads (of one-half 
bushels each), without requiring any care or suffering 
any loss of accuracy. These truly remarkable resultsindi- 
cate that in undertaking the solution of this problem Tuz 
Prarr & Wuirney Company have maintained their well- 
earned reputation of standing in the front rank among 
the producers of labor-saving machinery. 


WHEAT IN HUNGARY. 


As an agricultural country Hungary possesses vast 
natural resources. The soil is in most places exceedingly 
fertile. It does not get, because it does not need, the 
copious application of manures, as our farmers in this 
country have to use. In many parts, indeed, the fruitful 
soil is six feet and more in depth. In a large part of the 
center of the country the rich loamy soil seems to have 
been nourished for ages by the mighty Danube River, 
the Nile of the East of Europe. The land is protected 
also in a great measure from the cold winds of the north 
by the extensive range of the Carpathian Mountains; and, 
as the ground slopes to the sun, it receives the full power 
of the vivifying solar rays. The Banat, the district sur- 
rounding Buda-Pesth, the capital, is the most fertile in 
all the country. The variety of wheat that is grown in 
this favored spot is small but heavy, and of great hardi- 
ness. The soil is so rich that two crops a year are com- 
monly taken from it. The first crop is sown in March, 
and is early ripe, the harvest usually being completed by 
the middle of June. They have thus a precedence in the 
European markets. The second crop is put into the 
ground about September, but the quality of the wheat is 
greatly inferior to the summer growth, and is mostly used 
for home consumption. O£ course, as in other countries, 
seasons vary, and many districts have of late years been 
frequently devastated by floods. In 1889 the harvest was 
considered the poorest that had been for a decade. About 
half the production of the country is exported in the 
form of wheat to Austria, to Switzerland, France, etc.; 
but flour to the value of from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 
isexported. Of this amount about a fifth goes to Great 
Britain, which is the chief foreign market for the export 
of flour. 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


We give below a table showing the receipts and ship- 
ments of flaxseed at Chicago, according to the inspect- 
ors’ report for the past year as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The increase in the receipts for the year 
was over 100 per cent. and a little over 50 per cent. in the 
shipments: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
1890. 1889, 1890. 1889, 

AMUN te erels sacle 164,500 94,500) 157,698 170,7 
February ........ 122,500] 46,000 84462 Bio 
Mateliccs se sea0 93,000] 28,500] 131,890) 78,705 
Apriltc cee ee cite 93,000] 16,500} 158;957/ 60,554. 
WIEN a hook shbcoodd 69,500 15,500) 121,587 79,180 
IU archers cine ei erate 48,500 43,000) 59,818 21,042 
LY peretete ateierate tec 129,500 40,000 57,574 24253 
August.......... 1,056,500}  440,000]| 5203380| 209/611 
September....... 1,999,000 936,500 959,789 712,342 
October.......... 1,821,000]  932,500|| 1,315,468]  758°719 
November ....... 1,162,000 625,000) 703,476 631,211 
December........ 537,000] 297/500|] 355,902| 189,912 

TOA: sanseecis 7,296,000) 3.515,500)| 4,627,001) 2,979,395 


The Dubuque Trade Journal says: The AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is an unusually excellent 
journal of its class. It is a large magazine with light 
green tinted cover and twenty-eight pages. The material, 
typography and pres; work are of the best quality; and 
the contents are able, interesting and thoroughly em- 
brace the interests of cereal food products. The price is 
only $1 a year, and it should be taken by every miller and 
grain dealer in the land, 
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COLLECTION OF DRAFTS BY BANKS. 


[copyrieHT 1890, LAW NEWS BUREAU. | 

There has been some litigation of late involving the 
principles of collections by banks, which seems to be of 
general interest. The Hamilton Bank case, decided by 
Judge Gresham at Indianapolis last summer, was one 
which created much comment. A customer of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Cincinnati placed with it for 
collection a draft for $3,497.49. This was forwarded by 
the Commercial National Bank to Fletcher & Sharp, who 
in turn forwarded it, indorsed ‘‘for collection,” to the 
Hamilton National Bank of Fort Wayne, which made the 
collection. Instead of remitting the collection to Fletcher 
& Sharp, the Hamilton Bank credited the amount to them 
on its books and then notified them of the fact. Upon re- 
ceipt of this notice Fletcher & Sharp credited the amount to 
the Commercial Bank, and notified it of the credit. Under 
the arrangement between Fletcher & Sharp and the Com- 
mercial Bank, the former were to make remittances for 
collections on the 1st and 15th of the month. The notice 
of credit by Fletcher & Sharp was received on the 12th 
of the month, and a charge made of this amount to their 
account on the books of the Commercial Bank. On the 
14th of the month following the receipt of the 
notice of credit, that is, two days thereafter, and 
one day before a remittance was due to the Com- 
mercial Bank, Fletcher & Sharp failed and closed 
their doors. There was an arrangement between 
Fletcher & Sharp and the Hamilton Bank under 
which, instead cf remitting collections to each 
other, each remitted to the banking firm of Wins- 
low, Lanier & Co at New York, with whom both 
had accounts, and the balance between them was 
adjusted at that bank. On the 18th of the month 
the Hamilton Bank notified Winslow, Lanier & 
Co. to credit the firm of Fletcher & Sharp with 
the amount of this collection. The Hamilton Bank 
learned of the failure of Fletcher & Sharp on the 
16th, and made no effort to countermand its order 
to Winslow, Lanier & Co., although it might have 
done so by telegraph before the letter could reach 
New York. It so happened that Fletcher & Sharp 
were indebted to Winslow, Lanier & Co., and that 
this credit was absorbed by the debit on their books, 
There can be no question under these circumstan- 
ces but that the owner of the draft could require 
the Commercial National to make good his loss, 
but the question which arose was as to the place 
of ultimate liability. Had the draft been originally 
placed with Fletcher & Sharp it would have been 
a question for the owner of the draft as to where 
he could look for his money, and it is that which 
makes the case of general commercial interest. 

The indorser of commercial paper has, of course, 
an undoubted right to transfer it for a special pur- 
pose by means of a restricted indorsement. An 
indorsement for collection simply makes the indorsee the 
agent of the owner for the purpose of collection only, and 
he can gain no title either to the paper or its proceeds, ex- 
cept the legal title to present and, if necessary, sue upon 
the paper for the benefit of the owner; that is all an in- 
dorsement for collection transfers. It follows from this 
that the Hamilton Bank acquired no title except as the 
agent primarily of Fletcher & Sharp, and ultimately of the 
owner of the draft. It is clear that under terms of. such 
agency the Hamilton Bank had no right to transfer the 
money absolutely to Fletcher & Sharp, and that when it 
did so it assumed the responsibility of getting the money 
into the hands of the owner. If the specific funds col- 
lected had been transmitted to Fletcher & Sharp, in the 
event of their failure it would have been the property of 
the owner of the draft, and not of Fletcher & Sharp. By 
passing this fund out of the control of the agency which 
had been created, and placing it in the personal property 
of Fletcher & Sharp, the Hamilton Bank incurred the lia- 
bility for the draft, and was compelled to pay it to the 
Commercial National. The Hamilton Bank endeavored 
to evade this liability by asserting that its course was in 
consonance with the established custom and usage of 
banks, which was well known to the Commercial Bank 
and the owner of the draft. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has passed upon the question raised by that 
contention in the following language: ‘‘The language of 
the indorsement is without ambiguity, and needs no ex- 
planation either by parol proof or by resort to usage. 
The plain meaning of it is that the acceptor of the draft is 


to pay it to the indorsee for the use of the indorser. The 
indorsee is to receive it on account of the indorser. It 
does not purport to transfer the title of the paper or the 
ownership of the money received. Both these remain, by 
the reasonable and almost necessary meaning of the lan- 
guage, in the indorser. * * * If this bea sound view 
of the legal effect of the written indorsement, neither 
parol proof nor custom can be received to contradict it.” 
A recent case involving a somewhat different principle 
was that of the Freeman’s National Bank v. National 
Tube Works Co, In this case a customer of the People’s 
Bank placed a draft in its hands for collection, which was 
indorsed to it by a general indorsement without any re- 
strictions whatever. This was forwarded by the People’s 
Bank to the Penn Bank, and by it forwarded to the Free- 
man’s National Bank. The People’s Bank was indebted 
to the Freeman’s National Bank, and the draft was col- 
lected and credited to that account, the latter bank en- 
deavoring to hold that the general indorsement of the 
National Tube Works Company passed the title to the 
People’s Bank, and that it was their property. But the 
court refused to become a party to this appropriation of 
private property to pay corporate debts, and held that 
when the Freeman’s Bank received the draft under an in 
dorsement for collection, it took it subject to that restric 


HICKORY PULLEYS FOR ROPE TRANSMISSION. 


tion, and was bound by it. The fact that the indorse- 
ment from the owner to the first bank was unrestricted 
was a question between the owner and that bank, and the 
subsequent chain of indorsement being entirely for collec- 
tion, the last bank simply held it as agent of the indorser 
next preceding. 

These cases seem to establish pretty thoroughly the 
doctrine that a business man is safe in transmitting his 
collections through banks, If collections forwarded in 
the ordinary course of business could be used by the 
banks for the payment of their inter alia debts, one of the 
greatest agencies of commercial convenience would be 
rendered practically useless. There seems to be a dispo- 
sition on the part of the courts to sustain against all sub- 
terfuge and legal trickery the right of the owners of 
drafts to the proceeds of them. 


Advices from Topeka, Kan., dated Jan. 5 state that 
reports have been received by Secretary Mohler of the 
agricultural department, from correspondents in nearly 
every county in Kansas, showing that the winter wheat 
crop is in a fine condition. The heavy snow of the past 
week came just in the right time, and Secretary Mohler 
believes it has improved the condition of the crop 20 per 
cent. In Salina, Reno, McPherson and other great wheat 
counties the average is larger thanever before. In the 
western part of the state there was danger of damage by 
the Hessian fly, but Secretary Mohler says that the ex- 
cessive precipitation of moisture in the past week 
saves the crop from the ravages of the fly, 
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HICKORY PULLEYS FOR ROPE 
TRANSMISSION. 


With the extensive pulley business of the Menasha 
Wood Split Pulley Company of Menasha, Wis., the man- 
ufacture of rope transmission pulleys has become an im- 
mense industry. It seems that the rims of these pulleys 
being made so that the grain of the wood follows around 
the pulley, leaves the surface and groove very smooth, 
and prevents abrasion or wear of the rope, which is a very 
desirable thing in transmitting power by rope. These 
people also have men out putting up this kind of drive, 
and take the contract to put up the work complete ready 
to run. We show illustrations of these pulleys in this 
issue. v4 


CATS OF THE GRAIN MARKET. 


A funny story nas recently been made public re- 
specting the cats which inhabited the recently destroyed 
Grain Market of Paris. Several years ago the market in 
question became infested with rats to an unprecedented 
degree. They increased and multiplied so rapidly that 
their depredations speedily assumed alarming proportions. 
They not only devoured huge quantities of grain, but by 
gnawing holes in the sacks they caused a great 
deal to be lost and spoiled. The guardians of the 
colossal granary were at their wits’ ends. They 
tried traps, but the rats were too well fed even to 
look at them. 

So they called in the aid of the natural foes of 
rats and mice, and established a few pairs of cats 
as the police of the place. These new auxiliaries 
waged war upon the rats with such energy that the 
nuisance was not merely abated but was totally 
removed. But then the cats having exterminated 
the rats, the question arose as to hew the cats them- 
selves were to be gotten rid of. That problem 
proved to be even more difficult of solution than 
the original one. The cats reinforced their position 
by bringing into the world huge families of kit- 
tens, and if they did not eat the grain, they soiled 
and destroyed large quantities of it, scratched holes 
in the sacks, and misconducted themselves gener- 
\ ally, so a resolution was passed that they must be 
destroyed—but how? 

The granary keepers decided upon starving the 
enemy out; but all the old women in the neighbor- 
/ hood, horrified at the cruelty of the process, banded 
themselves together and supplied the luckless 
pussies with abundance of food. Then a lot of 
bulldogs were introduced into the granary, but 
the cats quietly sailed up to the summit of the 
piles of sacks and from the height of their fortifi- 
cations calmly contemplated the foe. Poison was 
next thought of, and some virulent preparation of 
the kind was procured from the Municipal Labora- 
tory and was introduced into scraps of meat, 
which were afterward scattered over the granary floor. 

The cats, however, were far too wise to be tempted by 
such pernicious dainties; they preferred the wholesome 
porridge prepared for them by the friends outside, and it 
was the unfortunate bulldogs that ate up the poisoned 
meat, and perished in consequence. Thus baffled at 
every turn, the granary-keepers abandoned the contest 
in despair, and only the demolition of the old Grain 
Market brought about the dispersion of the offenders, 
which, since then, have led a precarious life on the house- 


-tops in the neighborhood. The attention of the Society 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has at last been 
called to the condition of these poor cats, who have been 
treated as the English sparrows were. 


NEW SEEDING SCHEME. 


Out in Northwestern Kansas, farmers are trying a new 
scheme in planting wheat. Their plan is to put in the 
wheat without breaking the soil. The prairies inthat sec- 
tion are covered with buffalo grass, and it never grows very 
high, so if the wheat crop ever matures it can be reaped 
easily. The shade of the wheat will also kill the grass, 
so it is claimed by the farmers, so that the second crop 
will be more easily put in than the first. One farmer 
who tried this scheme on a very small scale last fall 
reaped a good crop this year, and this fall he intended 
planting four sections of prairie with wheat in this man- 
ner, Aside from this there are other farmers who are 
trying the same scheme* i 
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Queries and Repfics. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free 
of charge, and all are invited to avail themselves of this 
column. 


No. 39. Straw Grinding Machine.—Will some party 
manufacturing 01 having a machine that will grind thor- 
oughly straw, hay, and like substances when dry, please 
send a descriptive circular of the same to—Box 400, Sum- 
mit, Union Co., N. J. 


No. 40. Japanese Buckwheat.—In reply to Query No. 
38 in the December issue of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE, will say, if ‘‘Hawkeye” will write us 
we willsupply him with genuine Japanese buckwheat 
for seed.—STUDABAKER, Sate & Co., Bluffton, Ind. 


No. 41. Liability for Stored Wheat—The burning of 
my eleyalor some time ago, together with several thou- 
sand bushels of grain, has brough: on a controversy 
which may end in a lawsuit. I did not operate my eleva- 
tor asa pubic elevator, but did accept for storage the 
grain of a few friends at a low rate of storage. I had 
‘my elevator and my own grain insured for about one- 
half their value. Tbe grain in store was not insured. The 
cause of the fire is not known, but it is supposed to have 
beea started bya spark from a passing engine. Two 
owners of stored grain claim that I should pay them the 
market price of the grain destroyed, as I was the paid 
bailee of the grain. Another claims that he is entitled to 
a part of the insurance on the grain which was paid to 
me by the insurance company. He owned about one- 
seventh of the grain in store, and claims that therefore he 
is entitled to nearly one seventh of the insurance, The 
owners of the stored grain did not pay a cent storag’. It 
was my practice to collect when grain was taken out of 
store, and as the grain was burned, I have not asked for 
any pay for storing it. I will consider it a great favor if 
elevator men who have, or know of those who have, been 
placed in the same or a similar position, will give me the 
benefit of their experience.—ILLINOIS SHIPPER. 


SHORT SELLERS NOT TO BLAME. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


Alas for the poor, oppressed, down-trodden, long-suf- 
fering and forbearing American farmer! Not only are 
the stories of his wrongs heralded to the world in tones of 
thunder by organized bands of these same virtuous and 
forbearing farmers, and by political agitators d:sirous of 
securing the farmers’ votes; but now we have, from va- 
yious sources, from men who scem to have no political 
aspirations, nothing in common with farming interests, a 
mournful repetition of the cry of wrong that would make 
angels weep and devils hang their heads in shame. 

T can readily understand how and why the average 
farmer raise3 the hue and cry that he does, because I am 
well acquaioted with him and have studied his nature 
pretty thoroughly. I can also understand how the politi- 
cal intriguer can weep crocodile tears of anguish over the 
woes of the farmers, on one side of his face, while dis- 
dain and contempt are distinctly stamped upon every 
lineament of the other side; but I cannot understand the 
cause of such melancholy refrains as appeared in the last 
number of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, 

Of course it was a paper read before a farmers’ meet- 
ing, but I do not understand it to have been read by a 
farmer, and hence the mystification. 

I am glad, however, that the writer of the paper found 
causes other than political; causes outside of the domi- 
nant economical theory of the government; for the deplor- 
able condition of the rural classes of this country; and 
for that he deserves thanks at the hands of a very large 
portion of the American people who had become weary 
of the other monotonous song. 

This latest authority says the degradation of the farm- 
ing community is due to short selling. Why, he says 
that in the past few years, ‘‘This short selling has cost 
the farmers of the Noithwest more than enough to pay the 
national debt.” Just think of it, one billion dollars lost 
to the farmers of the Northwest alone! Now suppose we 
add the Southwest, the middle Pacific slope and all the 
other grain-producing sections, and there must have been 
three billions lost to the farmers of the country by the ay- 


aricious greed of the insatiable short seller. What a pity 
if true; but is it? It will take a fine process of calcula- 
tion to demonstrate it. That is about as much as the 
farmers of the whole country have received for their en- 
tire wheat crop the past eight yezrs. 

The short seller is a bold, bad man; but the cornerer is 
the embodiment of virtue, because ‘‘no one attempts to 
run a corner until he is forced to in self defense.” Now, 
if Benjamin Peters Hutchinson, Esq , ever read that sen- 
tence he certainly smiled ‘‘a smile that was childlike 
and bland,” as his mind wandered back to his famous 
wheat corner of September, 1888. 

An exceedingly virtuous and philanthropic lot of men 
are those cornerers. They force the 40,000,000 or more 
of non-producers of grain, of both high and low degree, 
mostly low and hard-working wage earners, to pay ficti- 
tious and exorbitant prices for bread, for the benefit of 
the 20,000,000 grain producers and a few legitimate grain 
dealers. Then, ifa short seller steps in and tries to 
even the deal between the producers and consumers, he is 
denounced as a man fit only to abide in the wilds of 
“Darkest Africa.” What right have the 48,000,000 of 
people outside of the farming classes that the farming 
classes of 20,000,000 are bound to respect? If there are 
any, they are not made known in the declaration of prin- 
ciples formulated by Farmers’ Alliances, etc. 

Ido not believe the writer of that article understands 
much about corners, becau e he says, ‘‘It is simply an 
attempt to sustain the value of products against those 
who would depreciate it.” Again do I fancy I see Mr. 
Hutchinson smile. Sustain is a good word, but boom, 
whoop ’em up, would te better. Inthe Jate corner prices 
of wheat would have been well sustained at about $1 per 
bushel, and afforded holders a good profit; but the old 
gentleman made the miserable short sellers, some of them 
pay twice that. Oh! yes, a corner is run for the purpose 
of sustaining prices, and a successful one does it with a 
vengeance. 


He says, ‘A man bought 1,000,000 bushels of grain to 
carry as aninvestment, He was forced to buy 18,000,000 
of wind to sustain the value of the 1,000,000 bushels of 
actual grain.” That was indeed a most fortunate spec- 
ulator; owning 18,000,0000 bushels of wind and only, 
obliged to take care of 1,000,000 bushels of cash stuff. 
What a whirlwind there would be when settling day 
came around! Why, that is just the way corners are 
run. Noman or set of men ever attempt to corner cash 
stuff—actual grain. It is the wind that is cornered, and 
unless sufficient wind is bought, no corner is attempted. 
Let Mr. Hutchinson secure 18,000,000 bushels of wheat 
wind from reliable parties for May delivery, and I am most 
sure he will pick up the 6,000,000 bushels of actual wheat 
aud take care of it. But unless the necessary wind can 
be secured, neither he nor any one else wants the cash 
stuff, for the present at least. If the short sellers are 
strangled, how are those people t» secure the wind with 
which to run corners and thus sustain prices? 

But here is the master stroke in that ably written pa- 
per: ‘‘Farmers talk of overproduction. Limit produc- 
tion, and you will increase values, etc. I want you to 
put this thing in your pipe and smoke it. The world 
has been producing grain for thousands of years, and has 
never yet accumulated a surplus that would give three 
months’ supply. There is no need yet of limiting produc- 
tion.” 


I will give him a chance for a smoke by adding that 
the world has never yet produced grain enough in a 
single year to feed it nine months, provided all the people 
were as substantial consumers of bread, beef and pork as 
the American and English people are; but what has that 
to do with the question of overproduction? What has 
either proposition to do with it? We measure produc- 
tion by requirements. If the production much exceeds 
the requirements, then it is evideace of overproduction. 

Whenever this country carries over a large stock of 
unsold wheat, for instance, it means not only an overpro- 
duction for tsis country but for the entire world, and its 
effect on the world’s value of wheat is far more disastrous 
than it would be were it evenly distributed throughout 
the world, for then it might not be noticed or felt. 

We may have a fioor of a warehouse stored with all the 
wheat it is capable of carrying with absolute safety; but 
haviog a few hundred bushels more to care for, we con- 
clude to risk it with the other, and it would be safe 
euough to do soif we would carefully distribute it over all 
the floor, as in that way the whole load could be sustained 
without disaster. But instead we lifta hatch and care- 
lessly dump the whole load in the center of the floor, and 


before we can think, crash! and the whole load of wheat 
goes madly tearing down to the bottom of the building. 
A great fallin wheat! Can you not see how it is? 

The overproduction in our country, which is the great- 
est grain-producing country in the world, is the incubus, 
the great extra weight in one place, that sends the mar- 
kets of the world down with a crash, just as the extra 
weight in the middle of the storeroom.wrecked the whole 
and sent it all downto the bottom, Now, if we could 
distribute our surplus all over the world in a thin layer, 
so to speak, it would not be much felt and values would 
be comparatively safe, just as the floor of the wareroom 
would be comparatively safe if we would distribute the 
wheat instead of dumping it all in one place, 

The man who, in considering the question of overpro- 
duction of grain, includes the world in his calculation, 
gives evidence of a lack of knowledge of the situation, 
because the school child knows that an accumulation at 
any one part is more dangerous, if any danger is appre- 
hended, than in a general distribution. That has been 
the condition of the country for many years. We have 
had 41,000,000 bushels of wheat in the visible supply at 
the end of the crop year. Who wanted it? There was 
no demand for it in any part of the world. But there it 
was, in plain view of the entire commercial world—a 
dead, crushing weight that was squeezing the life out of 
values in every part of the world. Did it decrease and 
relieve the pressure? No, it increased, and at the end of 
six months reached the large total of nearly 63,000,000 
bushels. 


Did anybody want it? Of course not, there was no 
place for it anywhere. Who did it? Why, the op- 
pressed farmers; they exerted themselves to grow extra 
large crops, and then forced it on the market with undue 
haste, and so furnished the short sellers and bears, not 
only of the Chicago Board of Trade but the world over, 
with ahuge cudgel with which to batter out their own 
brains; or in other wor’s, to pound down wheat values, 
and then they and their friends will whine about the 
short sellers. Bah! They remind me of a spoiled and 
bad child, which by its own mischievous pranks gets 
hurt, and thenruns bellowing to its mamma and claims 
that its injury was the fault of its playmates, and de- 
mands that they be punished for it, just as the farmers 
are now demanding state and national punishment for al- 
most everything and everybody but their own innocent 
and virtuous selves. 


An accumulation of 25,000,009 bushels of wheat in this 
country at the end of the crop year means that there is 
just that much more wheat than the world requires, and 
it never will be required if the new crop is as good as the 
last, and future crops are full. The only hope for it is in 
a future short crop. Who, then, is going to buy it on 
that hope, except at ruinous prices? No living mau or 
set of men, They can find better use for their money. 
That, unfortunately, has been about our condition for the 
last eight years. 

The present year promiseda relief. The crop was 
known to be short, and through the influence of Farmers’ 
Alliances, etc., the farmers were going to hold their wheat 
or a part of it, at least, and so not load the markets 
down. Have they done it? The figures will show that 
more wheat has moved so far this year than Jast year, 
in proportion to the crop. And asa result there is now 
25,000 000 bushels in the visible. Who has the nerve to 
pick up that quantity of cash wheat with the view of car- 
rying it, in the present condition of financial affairs 
throughout the world? The distinguished writer of that 
paper would not doit if he had the money. Noman 
will do it; no set of men will do it at the present t'me. 
Later, when stocks begin to rapidly decrease, as they 
sure’y will, the cash stuff will be taken care of, the short 
sellers corraled and prices advanced. Then look out for 
another howl, in which the farmers, political demagogues 
and all other cranks and demagogues will join; a howl 
against speculators in general and short sellers in particu- 
lar, for keeping prices down until the farmers had sold 
all their wheat and then advanced prices; when all the 
time it is the plain fault of the farmers themselves in un- 
necessarily forcing their wheat on a tired market in t'e 
face of adverse monetary conditions. 

But again I say Bah! It makes one weary to think 
about it, much less to listen to it. The American farm- 
ers are being reduced to babyhood again, and expect the 
government breast to shoot out myriads of tits so that 
each one can suck at will. I mean the helpless agitators, 
of course, and not the straight up and down, manly 
ones, of which there are very many, 
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CAUSE OF SHORT WEIGHTS. 


BY OBSERVER, 


As nearly all of the large elevators throughout the 
country have adopted one or another of the recent im- 
provements in scales, which enable them thereby to ob- 
tain greater accuracy in weights, a retrospection of the 
business when correct weights were simply an hypothesis 
may be interesting if not instructive. During an ex- 
perience of nearly twenty years in the elevator business, 
and in a capacity which brought me into close business 
relations with a score or more of weighmen at different 
times, I never had cause for the least suspicion of any one 
of them being dishonest, either on his own account or for 
his employer—short shippers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. However, I believe they were all, without excep- 
tion, open to censure in one particular, which, so far as 
the shipper’s interests were concerned, was liable to be as 
disastrous as downright dishonesty. 

This one particular was culpable carelessness in weigh- 
ingand recording their weights. However often they were 
instructed to take time to make a close balance and to 
check and recheck their entries of weights, they persisted 
in the quickest way of doing the work, instead of the 
surest way. The phraseology of my explanatory letters 
to short shippers, in which all the details of our “method” 
were carefully mentioned, together with assurances of 
the accuracy of our weighmen, their long years of ex- 
perience, etc., ete., is still a burning brand on my con- 
science. “To the best of my knowledge and belief,” in 
the oath to the affidavits which I was obliged to make now 
and then, was the saving clause. In point of fact, one 
who had never seen the inside of a grain elevator might 
have made affidavit, oath and all, as well as myself, be- 
cause I knew no more about the true inwardness of the 
case than the man in the moon. WhatI did know was, 
that our men were making errors almost every day in 
busy season in recording car numbers and initials; that 
though we had a method of checking the weights (7. ¢., 
checking back), our most experienced men failed to do it 
when they were not watched. In fact, they were much 
more careful in recording car numbers than they were in 
suse errors tn car numbers made 
But of course I was not expected to men- 
tion these things in my affidavits or elsewhere. I had 
seen, time and again, our infallible men weigh a car of 
grain, and, not having their tally book handy, carry these 
important figures (to the shipper) in their heads from one 
elevator to the other, and in more than one in- 

ance have seen them stop to answer a question or give a 
direction. Butthis was not according to our method, 
d would also have been quite out of place in an afii- 
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always madea great show of checking when they 
tso far as they were personally concerned, 
ed confidence in themselves made this ‘‘extra 
y unnecessary. And is it to be wondered at 
onsider the fact that however often their fig- 
= brouzht into question, it was very seldom in- 
the evidence brought against them was more 
2n the weighman’s claim for his own fig- 
unt we were often placed in the di- 
1 paterfamilias, who Knows absolutely that 
or the ether of his hopefuls is telling a bare- 
lie, but is powerless to determine from the evidence 
case which one should receive the dusting. 

The weighman’s position was therefore impregnable. 
No amount of evidence on the shipper’s side could weak- 
en his position. Even when this evidence was strong 
enough to compel the management to settle, the weigh- 
man remained firm asa rock. And this was, of course, 
the only thing he could do. To make an admission once 
that he had probably made an error, wou!d have opened 
up the way to other admissions. No regular weigh- 
man, however obtuse in matters generally, has failed 
to ree ognize the strength of his position when he stands 
up for his figures. And I maintain that this very point 
is the key to the biggest part of the trouble of short 
weights. 

T speak from practical observation and experience, and 
hope to be able to prove this statement by actual figures 
A loophole at the exact spot where, above all others, 
there should be no means of escape! And, paradoxical 
as it seems, no one has been to blame! The weighman 
himself had no means of Knowing that his figures were 
wrong. Everybody in the dark! Not an instance that 
our manager would not have been mighty glad to make 
good a shortage ‘f he could only have had reasonable evi- 
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dence that the fault was ours, and that we really had so and 
so much more of the shipper’s wheat in our bins than we 
had given him credit for. When the accountant’s figures 
become distorted or questioned, he checks back. There zsa 
a point in his system from which he can prove his ac- 
counts. With the weighman, before recent improve- 
ments in scales, the only entry of figures liable to be 
disputed was precisely the figures for which no one 
could furnish proof. That these figures have keen so 
often the bone of contention is therefore not at all remark- 
able. 


AsI have implied above, sundry instances occurred 
now and then which convinced me that our shippers were 
suffering severe losses. For example, we once had a 
claim for a shortage of about 10,000 pounds. Affidavits 
galore came withit. Asusual, we examined our records 
with the best of. intentions and with the usual result. 
Nothing was wrong. Moreover, our weighman was posi- 
tive he could never makea mistake of 10,000 pounds. 
We sent the parties our affidavit. Not a month after- 
ward we received a car from a regular shipper, whom I 
knew to be a close and careful weigher and whose cars 
were always billed at actual weight. This car was billed 
at 26,230 pounds. When our weighman’s weights were 
received the same wheat weighed 36,190, a difference of 
10,000 lacking 40 pounds, which amount was not an un- 
usual difference. The weighman was fetched and the 
case opened up to him. Same old story; no appeal. 
However, after putting two and two together, we con- 
cluded that our man had made an error. We therefore 
returned 26,190. From the fact that the atmosphere 
continued serene and of normal hue, we were convinced 
that our man had made an error of 10,000 pounds. Sub- 
sequently we learned something of this shipper’s way of 
loading which confirmed us in the belief that our man 
had made the error, because with the shipper’s scales no 
such difference could have occurred. 

Many other similar instances led us to believe that most 
of the trouble about short weights was really due to er- 
rors in making entries, and this theory was fully substan- 
tiated when, two or three years later, our scales were sup 
plied with a patent device by which errors of this kind 
could be detected. During the past ten years nearly as 
many patents have been issued for automatic scales and 
weighing devices as for car couplers—which is pretty 
good evidence that many people all over this great coun- 
try of ours have entertained the same notions that we have 
about the cause of short weights. 

I don’t claim that this defect in our system—or rather 
lack of system—is the only cause. But our experience 
with the check device makes it clear that it is certainly 
the principal cause. More than this, it furnished us with 
urquestionable proof of shippers’ errors, and enabled us 
by our own experience to know just how these errors 
were made. For example, we received from Messrs. 
Blank & Co., during two seasons, 176 cars of wheat. 
Aside from 11 cars on which errors occurred, 78 cars over- 
ran, With an average of 58 pounds per car; 72 cars fell 
short, with an average of 75 pounds per car, and 15 cars 
weighed out even. Following are figures on some of the 
cars on which errors orcurred: 


| 


Blank & Co.’s Net.| Our Net. Our Net. | Di Difference. Error. 
30,000 | 30,990 ~ 990 1,000 
30,000 | 29,560 440 500 
30,000 | 82,820 2,820 3,000 
30,000 | 33,200. | 2/890 3,000 
30,950 | 30,370 | 580 500 
31,100 | 32:160 1,060 1,000 
32°540 | 99.6u0 | 2940 = |* 3/000 


This last car brought in Mr. Blank ona visit. But after 
being entertained by an explanation of our new system, 
he admitted that they suspected, when they received our 
weights on this car, that their man had tallied one 50- 
bushel hopperful too many, but thought he would call in 
and see about itanyhow. Probabilities are that if he had 
not found us ‘‘prepared for him,” we would have had an- 
other claim with affidavits. This was a good opportunity 
for him to say something about the other two cars, which 
overran 3,000 pounds each, but he neglected it, entirely. 
Of course it was as plain to our understanding as it was 
to his, that if his man could tally one hopperful too 
many, he could also tally one too little. But, it may be 
asked, how about the differences of 1,000 and 500 
pounds. Well, ‘‘it was just like this:’ These shippers 
shipped from two elevators. In one they use a 50- 
bushel hopper scale, in the other a railroad track scale 
with 500-pound notches cn main beam. With the lat- 
ter their weighman had made errors in reading his 


figures—just as our own men were detected in doing al- 
most every day. 

In my next paper lIintend to give some interesting — 
tables of figures from actual experience, in comparison 
with some other figures concerning which I have only — 
circumstantial evidence, as it were; and in my third paper 


I hope to make it clear that the method of weighing grain — 


and other valuable commodities, without some auxiliary 
system or device for proving the records, is reckless and 
unreliable, and, in comparison with the complex ma- 


chinery of accounts in other departments of commercial — 
exchange, is, to put it mildly, primitive in ve last de- 


gree. 
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- DULUTH’S GRAIN TRADE, 


The grain trade of Duluth may, to a considerable ex- 
tent, be said to constitute one of the most important 
barometers of commerce in the city. The developments 
referred to elsewhere demonstrate very conclusively that 
itis not to hold the exclusive prominence that has been 
the case hitherto. Grain and shipment of same is the 
foundation of modern Duluth. In 1886 the crop shipped 
in here aggregated 40,370,665 bushels. For many ard 
various reasons, there has been a falling off in this, par- 
tially owing to drouth, which has changed many grain” 
growing districts into cattle growing. Secondly, this 
particular season there has beeen an extraordinary draft 
on the spring wheat region onthe part of the winter wheat 
produ ing sections. There has also been deflected from 
it tenporarily a large amount of grain from the Canadian 
Northwest by the erectfon of elevators at Pvrt Arthur. 
However, this last change in the route of Northwestern 
grain is liable to be largely overcome by the construction 
before another twelve months of an air line railroad be-— 
tween the deep waters at the head of the lakes and the 
center of the Canadian wheat producing region at Winni- 
peg. 

The strategical importance of this important line can- 
not be over-estimated, and the effect upon commerce in 
general and the grain trade in particular, will be very 
great. The estimate of the Manitoba crop of this season, 
as covered by official bulletin, gives an average yield per 
acre of twenty bushels; the total crop is put down to 14,- 
665,769 bushels. These are very close figures, and in all 
probability cover only the Red River region of Manitoba 
proper. The Saskatchewan Valley will probably bring 
this estimate up close to sixteen millions. The total crop 
of the Red River Valley region of the United States on 
either side of the Red River can be put down safely at 
40,000 000 bushels, thus giving us about 55,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, which inevitably will find its outlet at this 
point. This is simply a matter of commercial necessity 
when undiverted by artificial. causes. This particular 
region referred to is as yet only on the threshold of its 
development, and it is perfectly safe to say that within 
ten years the population, as well as the product, will haye 
more than doubled. Thus from the narrowest confines 
of Duluth’s grain territory we must estimate a future 
crop of not far from 100,000,000.. To this must be added 
the development, largely, to grain fields of about 1,000,- 
000 acres in the most northern portion of the state, in the 
tracts which will be opened by the Red Lake Reservation ~ 


and the settlements of the Rainy River regions adjacent. 
The wealth of that country is but little understood, even 


by the majority of Minnesota’s own people, but the time is 
rapidly coming when the whole area up there will take 
its place as among the most commercially important re- 
gions of the entire Northwest. As regards the agricul- 
tural wealth that is undeveloped, it will naturally take — 
the form that is always the‘case in the Northwest, thay of 
spring wheat crops. 

Minnesota, undoubtedly, has an extraordinary large 
area of undeveloped wheat land even south of the forty- — 
seventh parallel north. It seems reasonable to assume 
that if the west half of the Dakotas can only reach a 


grain development by artificial means, that is to say, by — 


ir,igation, then a large number of the settlers who have 
attempted to raise grain beyond the 100th meridian in the — 
Dakotas will undoubtedly turn eastward where no arti- 
ficial means are necessary for the production of first-class 


grain, and a great many of these settlers will find that — j 


Northern Minnesota is among the richest virgin fields yet 
to be had for the production of spring wheat, the climate 
and soil alike being highly adapted to it. 

The te resources of the Rainy River pee’ 


? 
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L 


» extended use of the same. 


_ with a total capacity of 5,000,000 bushels. 
: _ capacity for the year we have 350,000 bushels by an ele- 
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thrifty neighbors over on the Canadian border of the 


“Rainy” have thoroughly demonstrated along its entire 


length of a hundred miles the possibilities latent in that 
region. Railroad construction heading from Duluth and 
tending in that direction will not be much longer delayed, 
and Duluth willcommand a vast grain section, the diver- 
sion of which will be impossible. The total estimate of 
wheat raised in the United States at present approximates 
450,000,000 bushels. Of these Minnesota and Dakota 
raised 90,000,000, or one-fifth of the total. Adding the 
Manitoba crop we have already 105,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. This crop, as already stated, is destined to a very 
considerable increase, particularly from the growth of 
population, and chiefly from the fact that it is a well es- 
tablished dictum that spring wheat cannot be grown to 
any advantage south of the Central Minnesota boundary 
line. 


The permanent spring wheat belt of the Northwest 
lies north and west of . the forty.sixth parallel 
north. As population grows it is evident, too, that, 
immense as is the territory in which this grain can 
be produced—it reaching inland some 1,500 miles North- 
west from the head of the Jakes into the heart of the 
Saskatchewan, and in time perhaps even the Peace River 
Valley regions—nevertheless the call for this class of 
wheat is constantly on the increase, and will tend toward 
a maximum price, owing to the restricted territory com- 
paratively speaking, in which No. 1 hard can be pro- 
duced. The value of this grain is ever advancing by the 
One of the*remarkable feat- 
ures of this whole business is the fact that the shipment 
of wheat manufactured into flour is constantly on the in- 
ereaze. This increase of flour export over grain proper 
is especially noticeable in reference to spring wheat prod_ 
uct, and when it is borne in mind that some 1,700 carloads 
of flour passed from the Duluth docks to be shipped by 
steamship from here to Eastern markets and Europe the 
possibilities of the flour shipment from Duluth proper is 
realized. The grain trade of Duluth is destined to steady 
and continuous increase, but the possibilities of her flour 
trade are even greater. That this is realized, by a few 
improvements referred to elsewhere, very accurately in- 
dicates that Duluth is destined to take rank as one of the 
greatest and one of the most prominent spring wheat 
and spring wheat flour markets in the world. There 
can be no question. Below willbe found statistics cov- 
ering grain receipts for the past year: 


ponies Bushels. 

ERO crdecsvsciede ss 3,021,287 | 1886.......... sees 40,307,665 
_ 32's sa cdCSSOu BE naEE 9 234) tt LOR Viatttoers welttrere al cies 37,114,321 
OSU Cr 12, 274, Sei OOO aelenehie ca ces "21,476,217 
7) OUD eee 98) 2384, MIRO SRO cee hee ae car 17,313,081 
1890. Receipts. | Shipments. 

PRTG cain c'nin)o1y cfo.e.c.0 6'e:6 Gv isin cis, e's 330,467 76,024 
February 369,321 36,248 
March ..... 956,631 44,946 
Wea )hecs via coco 56) ace wees 1,013,789] 1,112,774 
on. cece vce cdenene 507,018}  2/205,878 
or oO 505,793} 1,418,141 
RPE ice sores ale vo cee sieiese sis'es 686,430 1,254,132 
Sth nee 328,788] 1,245,784 
MET cick oSeseiiey wags cs 2,320,613| 1,165,597 
LOTS, alae A re er | 2,729,149] 2,161,069 
MMMM orcotcctste'ac<'c's atass\o:sin n'einciys cvs | 3,622,721 3,311,332 
December............2...+ sees elles OOO! O00 ie aici sree 


~ The aggregate elevator capacity of the Duluth e’evators 
is 20,950,000 bushels. The combined capacity of the five 
elevators of the Union Elevator Company is 5,900,000 
bushels; the Lake Superior Company has six elevators 
with a combined capacity of 7,750,000 bushels; the Great 
Northern Company two, with a total capacity of 3,300,- 
000 bushels, and the Duluth Elevator Company three, 
In increased 


_ yator added to the Imperial Mill. The elevators belong- 
Bing to the Great Northern and Duluth elevator systems are 
_ situated on the Wisconsin side of the bay in West Super- 


. jor. They are counted, however, as belonging to the 


- Duluth system, and for several cone!usive reasons. The 
__ offices of these elevators are situated in Duluth. Every 
bushel of grain that goes into or comes out of them is in- 


7, spected and i!s grade determined by Duluth inspectors, 


acting under the inspection laws of Minnesota. Their 
warehouse receipts are made regularly on the Duluth 
‘Board of Trade, and they are under heavy bonds to this 
Board of Trade, guaranteeing that their offices shall be 


_ established and shall be maintained in Duluth, and that 

their business shall be conducted strictly according to the 
laws of the State of Minnesota and the rules and usages 
_ of the Duluth Board of Trade. 


They are in all r.spects 


Duluth elevators, except the ground they stand on.— 
Pioneer Press. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


The January report of Statistican Dodge shows that 
the December condition of the growing wheat crop is re- 
turned at 98.4, and of rye 99. Thisis better than Decem- 
ber returns for two years past. Along the Atlantic coast 
a slight depreciation is noticed as the result of excess of 
moisture in some localities, making planting late and 
giving rather small growth before the advent of freezing 
weather. Inthe Ohio Valley the season was generally 
favorable for seeding and early growth and the plant en- 


tered winter quarters in prom‘sing condition. 


Some 


damage was done by the Hessian fly, especially in early- 


sown fields. 


The condition in Missouri and Kansas was 


variable, local injury from drouth and fly combining to 


reduce state averages. 


The estimate of the Agricultural Department of the 
grain crops for 1890 is as follows: 


WHEAT. 

States. Acres. Bushels. Value. 
WIT GES aemacanc ae 40,213 542,000) $ 624,307 
Hew Hampshire 9,155 140,000 164,083 
BYSOMITLOD srelerhs.crolecty clolh 19,478 335,000 371,874 
Connecticut...........| 1,876 30,000 33,018 
NCW OF Kercenctehe excess 640,540 9,288,000 9,287,830 
NCW JOISCY eons 0552. 138,883) 1,168,000 1,679,979 
Pennsylvania.......... 1,337,487) 16,049,000) 15,888,752 
1) OE yonnaeeurposs 94,790 919,000 882,684 
Marylan@icnc- es eee 585,148 6,208,000 5,711,046 
VALE INI GE ss loinssite stele 801,956 5,614,000 5,889,144 
North Carolina........ 717,228 3,156,000 3,155,803 
South Carolina........ 178,609 750,000 787,666 
ROOF DU aie tate ttite raster 344,159 1,411,000 1,552,157 
EAST a JOAN Gisraic eealorsic' © oisieicls 293,049 1,319,000 1,437,406 
Mississippi. .......05. 60,750 286,000 314,078 
JIGS O Bada cone eontiecn 510,711 3,575,000, 3,896,228 

221,848 1,575 000 1,548,619 

1,175,052 7,873,000 7,636,663 

302,086] 2,326,000} 2,209,759 

943,518 9,152,000 8,419,955 

2,398,741) 29,984,000 7,285,679 

1,501,561 20.5 271,000! 18,248,967 

2,493,605 27928" 000) . 24,576,971 

1,853,173 18,161,000 15,800,153 

1,078,475) 18,096,000) 10,870,008 

3,143,917] 88 356,000} 31,068,187 

1,685,080} 19,041,000) 15,228,128 

1,603,459} 17,638,000) 14,639,581 

2,058,000) 28,195,000, 21,709 842 

1,418,059 15,315,000} 11,639,428 

sstsis 2,426,730) °29,121,000 22) 11,7 778 

ORG TOUS ee clepisiersie lols "887 250 12,865,000 9648 bs4 

ING VAG Eis ricoeiste cis <iers 18, "489 250,000 214,658 

WOlovaAd OK acs ca.cttecas 96,030 1,877,000 1,439,010 

PATIZOUG ect ajo wsaieiwis (ashe ds 25,930 311,000 280,044 

The Dakotas: .<....0.:. 4,209,482) 40,411,000) 28,287,719 

UC NOR rea ood ASHE | 83,056 1,370,000 1,068,931 

Montana. | 87,550 1,488,000) 1,190,680 

New Mexico 9,610 1,105,000, 1,105, 170 

Wireline ohertte Serskeretetere <tc 130,251 2,279,000} 1,177,927 

Washington.... ...... 436,275 8,071,000 6,184,027 

| 

AWGN CARE Sopa oda | 36,087,154) 899,262,000) $384,7'73,678 
CORN. 

States Acres. Bushels. Value. 
IMAINGEaricep ets stants ese 27,855 1,008,000) $ 746,180 
New Hampshire...... 34,487 1,259,000 906,319 
Widest ee hac Sapo Ne 54,893 1,839,000 1,324,020 
Massachusetts.... .... 54,184 1,868,000 1,307,336 
Rhode Island......... 12,307 402,000 289,756 
WONDECTICUL sien nice 56,407 2,014,000 1,409,611 
New YOvik. .scwec cer ss 642 896, 17,101,000) 11,115,672 
New Jersey.: sc.c00-s0% 357,342) 11,185,000 6,934,579 
Pennsylvania......:... 1,383,377) 38,048,000) 22,825,721 
Delaware. .csreccnvies <1 228,136 4,128,000 2,064,008 
IVa Fed Gl ste eetretetats ereieicts 725,907! 16,333,000 8,166,454 
VAnGA INE oars Goesnnenbe 2,109,853) 36,922,000) 20,307,335. 
No.th Carolina........ 2,726,586) 36,264,000! 19,944,977 
South Carolina........ 1,576,230) 16,078,000) 11,254,282 
(GORE Ta some eielereys 2,981,486) 31,306,000} 21,600,896 
BI ORICOs decals Res fe "491, 428 4,570,000 3,427,710 
PATI ANIT Sc erae em creole: tial eis 2,489,226 25,390,000) 17,625,271 
MLISSESEUP PIs w e/e1e nore s/n 1s 1,951,651; 24,396,000) 17,076,947 
MOUISIANG. «cee sous es 1,061,169 16,979,000) 11,885,093 
Uses So spen oonabaeane 4,116,281, 63,802,000) 45,937,696 
SAT ATISASy ote cfofere a etsvecs's 2,002,575) 33,443,000) 21,737,953 
Tennessee.. .......-. 3,600,657) 67,692,000} — 35,206,023 
West Virginia......... 674,733) 18,435,000 8,060,796 
Kentucky. : 68,645,000} 31,186,100 
OM Oc Ganeasocioasorcirc 77 65, 876, 000) 33,596,533 
Michigan.............. 26, 580, 000; 14,618,733 
Indiana... 79, 025,000} 41,841,761 
Illinois..... 187,446,000 80,601,741 
Wisconsin 33,061,000) 14,877,297 
Minnesota............. 768,449} 21,286,000 8,940,136 
iki Pieaee, Dew accdaeos 8,771 '299| 232 439, 000} 95,300, 164 
LISS OULE, witeterelertsde (ta su 6 796, 318 175, 345, 000 77,151,802 
TRG GAS orc tateatelet Too sta Pa 3,542/891 5b, 269, 000! 28,187,241 
Nebraska issracins tina 3,072,800 5b, 310, 000) 26,548,992 
@slforni gs. ceremiec oare.s 159, 781 ry 396, 000 2)857,694 
Orevontes revert cle siete 8, O11 173, 000 114,205 
Coloradosian- sm naaae= * 42) 133, 767, 000 483,097 
The Dakotas.........- 884'593 12,030,000 6,015,233 
New Mexico.......... 56,289 1,126,000 821,819 
JURE Tak Sh anppossucnGoe 35,175 739,000 502,299 

Otal mewn. 71,970,763) 1,485,970,000) $754,433,451 


OATS. 
States. Acres, Bushels, | Value. 
Maine. concen ccce 100,607} 2,847,000, $ 1,622,891 
New Hampshire Rees 31,359 862,000, 482,920 
ermout here 106,591! 2,793,000! 1,396,341 
Massachusetts.. ...... 23,275 598,000 "398° 992 
Rhode Island......... 6,545 153,000) 82,703 
Convecticut........... 39,019 730,000) 413,601 
nee Joe 3 54 ae ONS A 3 1,343,418} 23,913,000) 11,956 420 
ew Jersey.. 141,537 2,449,000) 1,224,295 
Pennsylvania. 1,277,424 ge 1),546,413 
lA Ware. srrnminite cis 2.98 298, ( 134,146 
yee Sear mater sisters pes i eon 597,036 
Pea h OES tac ec erat 02,17 5,587,000 2,964,305 
North Carolina........ 673,672; 6,198'000, 3,160,869 
South Carolina........ | 393,226] 4,168,000 2,500,918 
Georgia... 0... ..s eens, | 562,387 545,000 3,273,092 
ieee Timea x eialer ac bisresitse | Facey a Le 3, ,000 349,456 
DATA Las tet oNos saicta Bie 864,000 3,015,759 
Mississippi............ | 361.992 4778.0 0) 2,866,976 
Louisiana 42,952 567,000, 345,849 
IP EXS socal eels 639,274) 11,059,000) 6,082,692 
Arkansas... 203,831 3,967,000) 2,102,361 
West Virginia Taz 107] 1506000, "77°50 
Ne eae 42,107 506,000) 377,85 
mentuckyeetaen nets: 465,152} 3 954,000) 1,779,206 
Ohio s:Grarutee ohe 1,111,332} 20,004,000 8,401,670 
ee Pen, An SnOGe AG ; Hie 800° 000 ila O14, 494 
erebaic.e cote te nica 017,12} 7,8 
AMOS Ss Re, 3,372,451] 70,821,000, 

WiASeOn Simla arse chiens ol 1,496,888] 38,919,000) 15,2 
cee pitereiateiai sites | 1,500,084 38,402,000} 14 208; 798 
OM Mes vinenoee tee sas. cle | 2,767,380) 71 '397, 000! 27,130,908 
ieee Aba cntn GOOCIE ty, 412, y7t1 26579000] 9'585,707 
AUB Sincere ara aon oisyotecs Sc 1,302,884] 1,269, 00 11,882,302 
Nebraska: oc, scan oan: | 1,053,059! 22/430,000 8,747,761 
‘California. cticne,aise 70,655 1,943,000) 1,088,087 
ure on a Aeapaeet cree rater 221,940} 63,658,000) 3,329,101. 
WOVOTAAG acct cavec es 10( ,725 2,498,000 | 1248. 990 
The Dakotas.......... 1,183,157} 24846,000, —_7'950,315 
WAAL ORs s tea rstasteestese 36,440 1,093,000, 634,056 
VEOUECAIGE ec clolels ie averse | 90,235 2,797,000 1,65 50, 398 
New Mexico.......... | 16,330 392,000) 223/394 
Wt sea exces ier | 38,491 1,059,000) 582,177 
Washington.......... 104/392 3,497,000 1,643,652 
Total... -.....--.- | 26,431,369) 523,621, 000) $222,048,486 


The area of corn, which was slightly increased in p’ant- 
ing, was reduced by utter failure and abandonment by 
more than six million acres, the area harvested being 71,- 
970,763 acres. The average yield per acre was 20.7 
bushels, and the supply for consumption per head is 23 
bushels, or 11 bushels less than last year. The rate of 
yield was lower in 1887 and 1881, years of severe drouth. 

The aggregate wheat area is nearly the same as in 1879, 
and the yield per acre 11.1 bushels. These are measured 
bushels of a quality grading somewhat lower than usual, 
the weight of which will be given in the March report. 
Past records have shown that the annual differences in 
weight of the crop are not often more than a pound 
above or below the average weight for aseries of years, 
the lowest for seven years being 56.5 in 1888, and the 
highest 58.5, in 1887. The yield per acre is the same as 
in 1888, when the product was nearly 416,000,000 bushels, 
and, with two exceptions, is the lowest rate during the 
last decade. 

The yield of oats per acre was 19.8 bushels. This is 
only 74 per cent. of the average of ten years past, which 
was 26.6 bushels, and the smallest rate of yield ever re- 
ported by this office. 


| Notes. 


Peale 


The Great Western Manufacturing Company of Leay- 
enworth, Kan., did a larger business last year than in any 
other year in its history. 


The Canton Steel Roofing Company of Canton, O., is 
enlarging its plant and adding new machinery in antici- 
pation of increased trade next year. 

The Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Company of Cleveland, 
O., is introducing a new kind of roofing having felt se- 
curely fastened to the under side of the roofing plates. 


The Beach Pneumatic Conveyor Company has been in- 
corporated at Chicago with $500,000 capital. The com- 
pany will manufacture and operate machinery and pneu- 
matic pipe lines for the collection and transfer of grain 
and other commodities. 

The Cincinnati Corrugating Company of Piqua, O., has 
its galvanizing plant in full operation and is turning out 
large quantities of galvanized sheet iron. It has its own 
rolling mill, and can make the finished plates out of pig 
iron in four days. 


The starch factories in Aroostook county, Me., use 
more than 2,000,000 bushels of potatoes yearly. Forty 
starch factories in that county are now running, 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JANUARY 15, 1891. 


THEY WANT JUSTICE. 


The executive committee of the Illinois Grain 
Merchants’ Protective Society held a meeting at 
Springfield Dec. 20, to discuss certain abuses 
from which grain merchants suffer, The princi- 
pal thing receiving the committee’s attention was 
the landlord lien Jaw, which makes grain buyers 
liable for the landlord’s lien on grain bought of 
tenants. This is admitted to be very unjust, and 
the society will make an effort to secure the 
amendment of the law so that liens will not hold 
on grain in the hands of innocent purchasers 
without notice from the landlord previous to pur- 
chase. 

Several years ago the Appellate Court of the 
Second District decided that a landlord’s lien did 
not apply to grain in the hands of innocent pur- 
chasers without notice from the landlord, but 
since then the same court of the Third District 
has decided that the law was intended to protect 
non-resident landlords, and that the lien was ab- 
solute and would follow the grain anywhere. 
With such diverse decisions before him the grain 
buyer who has been imposed upon and sold grain 
upon which a landlord holds a lien, is more likely 
to pay the lien than to stand the expense, worry 
and trouble of a lawsuit, the outcome of which 
will probably be against him, It is utterly im- 
possible for the Illinois grain merchant at present 
to know the financial standing of all the farmers 
who sell him grain, while it would be a very easy 
matter for the landlord to give -proper notice of 
the liens he holds against grain. The situation 
in several other states is about the same, and 
dealers will do well to organize and secure the 
enactment of laws that will give them just pro- 
tection. 

A protest was also made at this meeting against 
the intended advance in corn rates to the sea- 
board. Many country buyers had contracted to 
deliver corn at the seaboard, and the advance of 
five cents, which it was announced would go into 
effect Dec. 29, would have caused some a heavy 
loss, 

Some attention was also given to the loss suf- 
fered by shippers “by stealage, leakage and 
shrinkage,” and an effort will .be made to hold 


the railroad companies responsible for losses so 
occurring. Shippers should demand a clean bill 
of lading, and then sue the railroad company for 
grain not delivered. 


COURTING FAILURE. 


Shortages in graia shipments is one of the sub- 
jects which is receiving the merited attention of 
Manitoba grain shippers. If they succeed in pre- 
venting large shortages, occurring frequently as 
they do at present in this country, American 
shippers will give a large sum for the privilege of 
adopting the method in this country. A number 
of practical methods have been suggested for put- 
ting a stop to this abuse, but American grain 
shippers have been backward in doing anything 
to protect themselves. 

In every issue we publish the names of a num- 
ber of firms that have been trying to do a grain 
business, but have failed. The cause of the 
failure is seldom stated, but one of the most 
potent and common causes is the loss suffered by 
grain shippers on account of leaky cars and dock- 
age at grain centers. ‘To this loop-hole can. be 
directly traced the cause of many failures, s‘ill, 
faster than the failures are recorded others press 
forward to do business in the same old reckless 
way. Rufusing to profit by the experience of 
their fallen brothers, or to accept the warning of 
the financial wrecks which strew the path of every 
grain dealer, they press on. 

Possibly they will succeed, but it is more prob- 
able that they will fail. Each and every shipper 
wants a clean bill of lading and the delivery of 
the full amount of grain put in the car. Not one 
desires his grain scattered along the line of the 
railroad to rot, or his shipment docked at the 
terminal elevator to allow for a future shrinkage 
which may never occur. Yet all meekly and 
peacefully put up with the imposition. 

The loss in most cases is so small that few ship- 
pers feel justified in making an effort to secure 
justice. They do not think a small loss will 
“make or break” any one. If they will only keep 
an account of their loss by shortages they will 
find that ina month it amounts to considerable, 
and in a year it will be enough to double their 
loss from other causes. If saved, it would have 
offset other losses. 


NEW YORK’S GRAIN TRADE. 


According to figures sent out by the New York 
Produce Exchange, the grain trade of New York 
City is declining. The Toledo Market Report 
gives figures showing a decrease in the amount re- 
ceived both by railroad and canal at New York, 
but 1890 is compared with 1880 alone, which is 
an unfair comparison, for 1880 and 1881 are the 
best years in the history of the trade. 

It is stated that during the first eleven months 
of 1880 New York received 137,735,889 bushels 
of grain, 65,885,708 bushels by rail and 71,850,181 
bushels by canal, against a total of 90,514,406 
bushels for the same period of 1890, of which 
58,601,468 bushels were received by rail and 31,- 
912,938 bushels by canal. This shows a decrease 
of over 47,000,00U bushels in the receipts of New 
York City, of which nearly 40,000,000 bushels was 
a falling off in the amount received by canal. 
The receipts by canal could not be the same as 
in 1880 for the very good reason that Buffalo has 
not received during any year since 1880 an 
amount of grain within 15,000,000 bushels of the 
amount received during that year, and twice, the 
amount received has been less than half the 
amount received in 1880. 

A number of influences have contributed to a 
decline in the grain trade of these two cities, the 
strongest of which is the desire, common among 
shippers, to get their grain to its destination as 
cheaply and as quickly as possible and with as 
little handling as possibile. New routes have been 
constructed to the seaboard and new distribution 
points have been established in the East, so that 
much of the grain that formerly went by the way of 
these cities now goes elsewhere. Newport News, 
Va., is becoming a competitor, anda larger quan- 
tity of grain is being taken direct to the New 


England states by the Canadian and other 
roads, 

By shipping grain by either of these two 
routes the shipper avoids many of the heavy 
charges levied upon grain at Buffalo and New 
York harbor. The charges at Buffalo on 110,000 
bushels of grain amount to $1,540; at New York 
York $1,622.50 in addition to the charges for 
wharfage and port facilities, making a total 
of over $3,162.50 besides the charge for trans- 
portation, The charge at Newport News for 
transferring the same amount of grain from cars 
to ship is only $550, a difference of $2,612.50 in 
favor of Newport News. = 

The charges at New York have long been com- 
plained of as being too heavy and too numerous, 
and eventually grain elevators must be erected at 
some point in the harbor which will make it un- 
necessary to pay heavy charges for wharfage, 
lighterage, towing and numerous other things. 
The mixing and manipulation of the grades at 
New York is also detrimental to the city’s grain 
trade. Unless changes are made at that port in 
the interest of Western shippers, New York’s 
trade will continue to decline and drift to otlier 
seaboard cities. 


GRAIN INSPECTION IN MICHIGAN. 


. 


Some of the farmers of Michigan, with the ed- 
itor of the Michigan Farmer at their head, are 
erying for the moon. When they get it they 
will cry just as loud because it “has been forced 
upon them.” 

The editor of the Michigan Furmer claims that 
Michigan wheat stands lower in the world’s grain 
markets than ever before and that the system of 
inspection of Michigan works a great injustice to 
farmers, and especially to those who produce the 
highest quality of wheat. He says that ‘‘a whole- 
sale adulteration of wheat by unscrupulous dealers 
throughout the state has brought about this de- 
plorable condition of affairs, and recommends the 
extension of the system of inspection that is in 
vogue in Detroit to all points in the interior at 
which wheat is marketed.” 

The farmers probably would like the grain buy- 
ers of the state to place the grain of each ina 
separate bin, clean it and ship it ina separate 
car, but if they were offered a price for their 
grain whieh would allow the buyer a fair recom- 
pense for such servic3 they would raise a terrible 
howl. Very few, if any, country buyers in Mich- 
igan make a practice of mixing grades; they have 
not the machinery for doing it; but they do not 
occupy a dozen bins with as many wagon loads 
simply because each is a trifle different from the 
rest. 

The present system of inspection is responsible 
for this “terrible state of affairs,” yet to bring 
about a change acceptable to the farmers, this 
system must be extended to all wheat markets of 
the state. Such logic is charming. If any grain 
buyer was inclined to do a mixing business, the in- 
spection of the grain by an official inspector be- 
fore the farmer sold it would not in any way in- 
terfere with the buyer’s mixing anything he de- 
sired with it. All country elevators are private, 
and no state has the power to declare them pub- 
lic. Neither can the state prevent the private 
warehouseman’s mixing different cereals or dif- 


ferent grades of the same grain any more than — 


it can the farmer. The establishment of state 
inspection at all interior markets would only incur 
an extra expense to the farmers without bene- 
fiting any one save the inspectors. 

Supposing the country grain buyer of Michigan 
had the machinery and did mix the different 
grades of grain purchased. Surely they would not 
go to the trouble and expense of mixing without 
expecting to receive some recompense. If it 
was to the advantage of the dealer to’ sell the 
grain just as received from the farmer, he would 
do so. It is to the buyer’s interest to clean and 
handle the grain so that it will bring him ia the 
most money. He knows it, and will always 
handle it to the best of his ability. It is to the 
interests of every farmer to sell his grain to that 
buyer who knows how to handle his grain to the 
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3 _ the history of the Board and the annual assess- 
ment forthe ensuing year has been reduced to 


_ $65. The Board has nearly 2,000 members, and 
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best advantage, for that buyer is the one who 
will secure and pay the best prices. 

State control of the inspection,of grain in Mich- 
gan might prove more satisfactory than the pres- 
ent inspection, which is controlled by the Detroit 
Board of Trade, but official inspection at every 
place in the state where grain is marketed would 
be an outrageous imposition, not upon the grain 
buyers, but upon the grain producers, who would 
pay for it. 


COMBINED EFFORT 


If grain shippers are so inclined they can se- 
eure a reduction of their loss by shrinkage at 
some of the elevators. Recently three country 
firms which do a large business and keep a close 
account of everything compared notes as to 
shortages in shipments sent to a certain grain 
center and found that the greatest shortages oc- 
curred at a certain elevator. 

They immediately sent a letter signed by each 
firm to the superintendent of the elevator and 
informed him of the greater shortages occurring 
in the shipments unloaded at his elevator. They 
also informed him that unless there was a per- 
ceptible reduction in the amount of the shortages 
reported in the case of their shipments unloaded 
at his elevator they would makeit a point to have 
their shipments weighed elsewhere. The desired 
decrease in shortages occurred and these three 
shippers have sworn to work together hereafter 
when they wish to accomplish anything of a simi- 
lar nature. Jf the combined efforts of three 
shippers can accomplish so much, what can not 
be accomplished by the combined efforts of all 
the shippers of a district or state? 

If country elevator men and grain dealers sut- 
fer injustice at the hands of the railroads, the 
terminal elevators, commission men, transient 
buyers or unfair competition they have no one to 
blame but themselves. By combined effort, or- 
ganization or association they can easily protect 
themselves, and it is their first duty to do so. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


By the re-election of President Baker the Chi- 
-eago Board of Trade has indorsed his policy 
toward the bucket shops and the telegraph com- 
panies, so for another year war will be waged 
against the bucket shops and the telegraph com- 
panies will be forbidden space on the trading 
floor. 

The report of the Board of Directors at the 
annual meeting of the Board showed that the 
war on the bucket shops had resulted in increased 
business on the Board. During the first three 
months of 1890 the Board collected and dissemi- 
nated quotations and the Board of Trade Clear- 
ing House lost $600, while during the last nine 
months no quotations were collected and the 
Clearing House accounts showed a gain of $5,000. 
The total clearances for the year through the 
Clearing House amounted to $86,627,157, an in- 
erease of $31,164,076 over the preceding year. 

The telegraph companies have tried in every 
way to bring about a return to the old way of col- 
- lecting and disseminating quotations, rates have 

been advanced and poor service rendered. This 
the members will not long tolerate. A scheme is 
now on foot to connect the different produce ex- 


_ changes by an independent telegraph line which 


will insure better and cheaper service and release 


dealers from the extortion of the telegraph com- 


_ panies. ’ 
_ The year was one of the most prosperous in 


the value of memberships is much more than nine 
months ago. 


Agr present it looks very much as though a 
large part of Chicago’s grain trade will be trans- 
ferred to South Chicago, and especially is the 
bulk of that shipped east by water more likely to 

by way of South Chicago. The numerous 
inging bridges are the source of great incon- 
ience and delay, and the river is so shallow 
the larger boats cannot take a full cargo un- 


til they get nearly out of it. The large factories 
in South Chicago have already taken advantage 
of lake navigation, and will receive a large per 
cent. of their supplies of iron and coal by that 
route in the future, so it is an advantageous 
point for elevators. Boats could be supplied with 
cargoes of grain without going out of their way. 
Parties have been negotiating for elevator sites 
in South Chicago, and it is stated on good au- 
thority that two elevators will be built near the 
entrance of the harbor in the near future. It is 
expected that others will spring up along the 
lake front near the Calumet River. 


ADVANCE IN GRAIN RATES. 


The right of the railroad companies to advance 
freight rates on grain products above those fixed 
by the Inter-State Commerce Commission will un- 
doubtedly be tested in the near future. A gen- 
eral advance in freight rates on grain from the 
Missouri to the Atlantic seaboard was announced 
to take place the first of the year, but the ship- 
pers made such a vigorous protest that the ad- 
vance was suspended, and it is said, although it 
has not been publicly announced, that the pro- 
posed advance will take effect to-day. 

If the rate on corn and wheat from Missouri 
River points to Chicago is advanced, as proposed, 
Western shippers should appeal to the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. Much of the grain still 
in their hands was bought at a figure which at the 
old freight rate they could ship at a profit, but 
the advance will prevent them selling out without 
sustaining a loss, unless there is a sufficient ad- 
vance in the market to overcome the advance in 
freight. 

The farmers of the West are also objecting to 
the advance, and where they have control of the 
state legislatures they will undoubtedly enact 
laws providing for the rigorous regulation of the 
railroads. The more extortionate the railroads 
are in the matter of grain freight rates the more 
vigorous regulations will the farmers provide. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission should 
provide regulations for the protection of grain 
shippers from loss on grain held by them when 
an advance in freight rates takes place. Should 
shippers have any grain on hand when notice of 
the advance is given, and desire to ship it at the 
old rate, it should be all carried at that rate pro- 
viding the shipper then applies for a number of 
cars sufficient to transport it. The inability or 
the opposition of the railroad company to supply 
the shipper with the necessary cars within the ten 
days’ notice required before putting an advance 
into effect, should not be permitted to cause the 
shipper a loss. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED. 


While the different state legislatures are in 
session it would be a wise move on the part of the 
elevator men and grain dealers to make an effort, 
at least, to secure legislation that will increase 
the possibility of their securing justice in all their 
business transactions, and a special effort should 
be made to secure legislation on the more crying 
abuses of the trade. 

Among the prominent abuses which require at- 
tention is the demurage charge, a charge made 
by the stronger of two contracting parties for a 
delay of its property, but a charge which the 
stronger party does not allow the weaker one to 
collect when its property is delayed. 

Contracts between carrier and shipper should 
not contain an element of indefiniteness as at 
present. Grain shippers should be given clean 
bills of lading and the full amount of grain de- 
livered or the shortage paid for at the price for 
which the rest of the grain was sold. 

Cars should be distributed among stations and 
shippers in proportion to their wants and not as 
is unjustly provided by the laws of some states, 
according to the number of applicants. 

Country elevator men should receive some 
recompense for constructing and maintaining 
warehouses which benefit the farmers and the 
railroad companies. The railroad companies 
should either be allowed to give them a lower 


rate than the track shippers or else pay them a 
small commission on each bushel of grain loaded 
into the company’s cars from the elevator. 

Railroad companies should be compelled to an- 
nounce thirty days in advance of the first of each 
year the maximum freight rates for the following 
year and should be prohibited to charge a higher 
rate during that year. This would make a defi- 
nite quantity of what is now an indefinite item 
of expense in the business of a grain shipper and 
prevent their suffering loss by an advance in 
rates, as at present. 

Other reforms are needed and can be secured 
if dealers will work for them, but if the usual 
apathy is manifested, nothing will be done. If 
you want laws that will give you just protection 
in your business, let the legislators know it. If 
they do not know your wants surely they will do 
nothing to help you. 


A FARMERS’ GRAIN POOL. 


The impracticability of having the government 
establish warehouses for storing and loaning 
money upon farm products has dawned upon 
some of the farmers, and those of Kansas have a 
new scheme, which, though it is not likely to 
prove a success, is far more practicable than the 
government warehouse scheme. 

The scheme proposed by the Kansas Alliance 
is to form a grain pool and control prices. As far 
as controlliog prices is concerned, no farmers’ 
pool, or any other pool, can do it for any length of 
time. It is impossible. The Alliance of Sedgwick 
County took the initiative, and is forming a stock 
company, to have a capital of $250,000. 

The plan is to erect elevators at the most cen- 
tral markets in each county and to advance 
money on grain at alow rate of interest. It is 
the intention to charge a low storage rate. They 
will not operate the elevators for the purpose of 
making money, but in the interest of the stock- 
holders. 

It is difficult to understand how the farmers are 
going to gain anything by storing their grain 
together under one roof. If they do erect eleva- 
tors and store all their grain in one house, it will 
be much easier to obtain some idea of the amount 
of grain in a county. . These large accumulations 
will be a continual menace to the bulls, and serve 
to depress prices. 

It would be far better for the farmers to store 
their grain at home or in the elevator of the buy- 
er to whom they usually sell their grain. Most 
any country elevator man will clean grain and 
store it in a special bin for a small fee. In either 
case the grain producer could borrow money on 
his grain, and would not have to bear the expense 
of building and operating a large elevator. 

It has been claimed by some enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the proposed grain pool that farmers 
could hold their corn until the price had advanced 
to $1 per bushel and wheat until worth $2 per 
bushel. These wild dreamers claim that the Na- 
tional Alliance is back of the scheme; that the 
movement will be general, and that they propose 
to get full value for all products of the soil. 
There are many potent reasons why theAmerican 
people will never pay $2 per bushel for wheat and 
$1 for corn when the farmers have a bountiful 
supply on hand. In the first place, too many 
American farmers will always be in need of 
money, others are too avaricious, and a large 
number are by far too wise to refuse a fair price 
for their products. 

The American people, and especially the farm- 
ers, are decidedly opposed to any pool, trust or 
combination being formed to advance the neces- 
saries of life, and long before these crazy schem- 
ers would be able to sell a thousand bushels of 
their wheat at the inflated price desired, we would 
be living on other products and imported bread- 
stuffs. This part of their scheme is not possible 
of attainment, andtheir plan of building elevators 
and storing their grain together has been tried 
before by co-operative associations of farmers. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it has 
failed, and the property has been sacrificed at a 
sheriff’s sale. It will not be otherwise in the 
future, 
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KANSAS AND NEBRASKA GRAIN DEALERS’ 
ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mason Gree@e, Lincoln, Neb.; Véce-Pres¢- 
dent. FRANK Lower, Council Grove, Kan.; Secretary, 
W. T. Caywoop, Clifton, Kan.; Zreasurer, O. A. COOPER, 
Humboldt, Neb. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
WEST IOWA. 


President, T. M. C; LoGan, River Sioux; Vice-President, 
H. Hanson, Odebolt; Secretary and Treasurer, F. D. 
Bancock, Ida Grove; Assistant Secretary, F. G. BuTLER, 
Schaller. 3 

Erecutive Committee, BE. A. Asporr, Des Moines; J. Y. 
Camerienp, Sac City, and T, M. Caracarr, Kingsley. 


NORTH- 


GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF OHIO. 
President. J. W. McCorp, Columbus, Ohio; Vice Pres- 
tdent, L. Boaas, Kingston; Secretary, E. C. WAGNER, 
Columbus; Zreaswrer, D. McAuuisterR, Columbus. 
Board of Managers, C. D. Minurr, Newark; Dinu 
WEIGAND, South Bloomfield; E. M. Bennert, JR., Ur- 
bana; C. W. Prineue, Lilly Chapel, and H. CHAMBERs, 
Worthington. 2 
Legislative Committee, J. W. McCorp, D. MCALLISTER, 
E. C. Waener, W. A. Harpsstry, and BE. C. BEACHALL. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE 
AND PROTECTIVE SOCIETY. 

President. ISAAC VAN OnpstrANp, Hawarden; Secre- 
tary and General Manager, S. K. Marston, Onarga; 
Vice-President, Joun Srewanrtr; Treasurer, G. C. Me- 
FappEN, Havanna. 

Executive Committee, 
and F. M. Prart. 

Committee on Claims, D. M, Bruner, J. F. Zann, H. 
C. Mownry. 

Committee on Legislation, W. 
Joun, C. C, ALDRICH, 


S. K. Marsron, D. H. Curry 


ARMINGTON, V. R. Str. 
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Tue movement of wheat in the Northwest was 
universally heavy the last week of the old year 
and the first of the new, but is decreasing. 


Tur Port Huron elevator case has not yet been 
decided, and probably will not be for some time 
to come. The amount of grain being taken that 
way now is not large. 


We have received a very neat calendar from 
the Schwartz Bros. Commission Co. of St. Louis, 
upon which is an illustration of the company’s 
new elevator now in course of construction. 


Corn has been bringing a higher price at Kan- 
sas City than at any other Western market and 
in Kansas it brings still better prices. If some 
of the farmers had the corn they burned last year 
they would now be bloated capitalists. 


~ Tur Rock Island Railroad Company has made 
an emergency rate on corn and oats in carloads 
for the benefit of the districts in Western Kansas 
and Nebraska where the corn and oats crops were 
a failure last year. The rate until March will be 
10 cents per hundred. 


We should like very much to publish in each 
issue two or three pages of communications from 
our readers on subjects of interest to those con- 
nected with the elevator and grain trade. Do not 
be backward about writing; let us have your 
opinions. Give us the news. 


Tne Bureau of the American Republics has 
information that the President of Mexico has ap- 
proved the bill recently passed by the Congress 
of that republic admitting corn from the United 
States free of duty. This isa large concession, 
as the duty heretofore has been one cent per ki- 


logram, or about one-half cent per pound. Now 
let our exporters wake up and take advantage of 
this market. 


No grain dealer or elevator man can afford to 
try to do business without montbly doses of the 
Elixir of the Elevator and Grain Trade. If you 
live in the United States or Canada we will send 
you the AmERIcAN ELevATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
for twelve months for one dollar. 


Bartmore and Toledo dealers are having a 
pleasant argument regarding Toledo’s clover seed 
standard. Several years ago these dealers had a 
long winded dispute about Toledo inspection. Is 
jealousy the real cause of all this noise, or have 
Baltimore dealers good cause for complaint? 


Ir is claimed that a chemist has discovered a 
method whereby 400 pounds of soap can be made 
from one bushel of corn, and that it can be sold 
for 1 cent per pound. If we ever have a surplus 
of corn again we will surely have a surplus of 
soap, and soap warehouses may be necessary in- 
stead of grain elevators. 


Tux English sparrow is increasing just as fast 
as ever, and yet no new laws have been passed 
this winter providing for his extermination, neither 
have any books been written in opposition to his 
existence. If this apathy continues much longer 
the bulls will soon credit this little destructionist 
with the annihilation of the wheat crop. 


Groraia has a new law which provides that 
bucket shops and similar institutions shall’ be 
taxed $10,000 per year. This isa new way of 
attacking the bucket shops, but it is doubtful if 
it will prove more effective than the prohibition 
of these gambling dens. So far the efforts of the 
different states to exterminate the bucket shops 
have proved in vain, and there is little prospect of 
their ever succeeding. 
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Auruoucn little of the seed grain, supplied 
Dakota farmers last year by Minneapolis elevator 
men has been paid for, the farmers are once n¥wre 
seeking aid in the same direction. The experi- 
ence of the elevator men of the Northwest in 
supplying the farmers with seed grain has been a 
bitter one. But they are not permitted to profit 
by experience. Every year the same exigency 
arises, and they supply the seed grain as before. 


Missourt’s Warehouse Commission has been 
examining the grain inspection department under 
its supervision, and its members claim to be 
greatly pleased with the success of state inspec- 
tion. The dealers, who pay for the inspection 
and have thus supported the different depart- 
ments are yet to be heard from, and undoubtedly 
can make suggestions which, if adopted, would 
bring about great improvement. 


Tus journal is published in the interests of 
no party or faction of the elevator and grain 
trade but in the interests of each and every mem- 
ber of it, and we wish you to take advantage of 
the opportunity offered and indulge in a general 
exchange of opinions on any subject of interest 
to the trade. Inno other way can you address 
so many connected with the elevator and grain 
trade as by sending us communications for pub- 
lication in the AmERIcAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, 


Tur Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission has been working very diligently of late, 
and has given attention to every interest but the 
grain dealers and millers. To pacify the farmers 
sinecure oflices were established in the Grain In- 
spection Department and farmers ‘appointed to 
fill them. Probably the department has been 
making more money than the commission knew 
what to do with, so instead of reducing the 
charge for inspection, the surplus will be given to 
a few influential farmers. The grain dealers and 
millers wanted W. M. Price appointed Chief In- 


spector at St. Louis, but it seems he knew so 
little about. politics and so much about grain, that 
he was considered inferior to other candidates. 


Tue Trunk Line Association has decided that 
it would not be advisable to attempt to put the 
uniform classification of freight into effect at 
present. ‘The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission ordered that it be put into effect 
Jan. 1 by all railroads of the state, but as yet no 
public announcement has been made to the ef- 
fect that any of the roads have adopted it. Such 
observance of the law is remarkable. 


Ir is reported that Eastern grain men propose 
to build a large elevator at Shenandoah Junction, 
W. Va., where several railroads intersect one 
another for the purpose of handling, cleaning, 
mixing and grading for foreign markets the grain 
producedwalong the lines of the roads centering 
at this point. It would be far better to erect the 
elevator at Newport News or some other seaport 
town, and thus save the cost of one handling. 


ve 


In the United Kingdom an effort is being made 
to compel the sale of grain by weight, but those 
in favor of abolishing the numerous measures 
used differ as to the standard weight to be 
adopted. Uniformity of weights or measures 
used in any trade greatly simplifies the business, 
and it would greatly facilitate our grain trade at 
home as well as with the United Kingdon, if 
each country should adopt the cental system of 
weights and measures. 


.Ar the annual election of the Minneapolis 
Grain Receivers’ Association the following offi- 
cers were glected for the ensuing year: L. R.- 
Brooks, president; C. M. Harrington, vice-presi- 
dent; H. W. Commons, treasurer; W. B. Mohler, 
secretary. S. S. Linton was appointed chairman 
of the Warehouse and Inspection Committee and 
L. M. Sherman a member of that committee. The 
committee otherwise consist of the same members 
that served the past year. 


Mercuant & Co., manufacturers and dealerg 
in metals, of Philadelphia, have issued a pleasing 
illustrated pamphlet entitled “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” being a somnambulistic ramble 
with Merchant & Co. and their friends, the 
brownies. The illustrations show the - brownies 
making, handling and using the products of Mer- 
chant & Co. in the expressive way the brownies 
have of doing everything. It is a creditable pro- 
duction, and in it are described the products of 
the publishers. ; 


RaILRoap companies have always experienced 


some trouble in collecting their unjust de- 
murrage charges, and at times they have tak- 
en doubtful methods for collecting for deten- 
tion of cars. A decision has recently been ren- 
dered by the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse 


‘| Commission which puts a stop to one way they 


had of collecting demurrage charges in Illinois. 
It has decided that a railroad company cannot 
refuse to switch cars for a shipper who is in debt to 
the road for demurrage in order tomake him pay 
the bill. This is as it should be. 


BRADSTREET’S report of Dec. 27 shows an in- 
crease in the stocks of wheat for the week of 
959,384 bushels and an increase of nearly 2,000,- 
000 bushels in the stocks for the month, 
Dec 27 the stocks of wheat east of the Rocky 
Mountains aggregated 46,469,884 buslels, against 
54,227,176 on Jan. 1, 1890, and 37,938,759 on 
Noy. 1. The stocks of corn on Dee. 27 was onl 
4,700,554 bushels, against 15,467,400 bushels on 
Jan. 1, and 10,014,087 bushels on Noy. 1. The 
stock of oats on Dec. 27 amounted to 5,884,252 
bushels, against 6,863,307 bushels on Noy. 1, and 
9,701,279 bushels on Jan. 1. The stocks of barley 
on Dec. 27 were 4,878,750 bushels, against 6,005,- 
405 on Noy. 1, and 2,879,836 on Jan. 1. The 
stocks of rye were not very large, the amount 


being 882,188 bushels on Dec. 27, against 1,223,-_ 


443 bushels on Noy. 1, and 1,699,517 bushels on 


rs 
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Jan. 1, 1890. The amount of wheat in the 
_ Pacific coast warehouses on Dec. 27 was 11,260,- 
000 bushels, against 7,571,266 bushels on Nov. 1 


A BILL has been introduced in Congress pro- 
viding for the amendment of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law so that all foreign roads doing busi- 
ness in this country will be required to take out 
a license from the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion, and to sign a stipulation to obey the law. 
Any disobedience of it is to incur the suspension 
of the license to do business for three months. 
_ This is aimed at the Canadian roads, which have 
_ been cutting in on the business of the American 
roads and have been carrying American freight at 
arate much below their rate on Canadian freight. 


} Omaua’s Board of Trade is still working for a 
_ state warehouse law and the establishment of 
state inspection in that city. When they get it 
all grain passing that city to points outside the 
state will be inspected and taxed as it passes 
through, and included in the receipts and ship- 
ments of Omaha. If state inspection is also es- 
_. tablished at Lincoln and Nebraska City, the same 
will occur at these points; so, much of theJgrain 
_ will be inspected and taxed twice before it gets 

outside of the state. Will the shippers derive 
sufficient benefit from the inspection to justify 
them in paying for it? is a very one-sided ques- 
tion. 


Durinc December we exported breadstuffs 
valued at $10,126,739 against $14,067,326 for the 
preceding December, and during the six months 
of 1890 breadstuffs valued at $54,806,216 against 
$68,649,350 for the same months of 1889. The 
breadstuffs exported during 1890 were valued at 
$136,845,899 against $125,879,059 for 1889. The 
exports for the last six months of 1890 included 
22,975,195 bushels of wheat, 322,912 of rye, 762,- 
743 of oats 18,195,187 of corn and 275,919 of 
barley against 28, 365 ,293 bushels of wheat, 861,- 
767 of rye, 2,180,709 of oats, 33,566,501 of corn 
and 861,953 of barley for the last six months of 
1889. 
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THE Chicago Board of Trade has wontewo suits 
brought against it by the bucket-shop men by 
having the cases dismissed from the courts. One 
suit was brought to restrain the Board from with- 
holding market quotations, but the Board went 
out of the quotation business last March, so no in- 
_ junction could be secured. ~The other case was 

_ brought by members of the, Board who also did 
business on the Open Board of Trade, and wished 
the Board restrained. from expelling them for 
trading before and after hours. This case was 
_alsodismissed. If the Board keeps on winning 
suits against the bucket-shop men they may be 
forced to suspend. 


_ Weshould be pleased to publish in each issue 
of the American ExLrvaror AND GRAIN TRADE, 
_ until shortages are a thing of the past, a list of 
the shortages occurring in your shipments of 
grain to the grain centers of the country, for the 
se of giving tountry shippers some idea of 


_, hope of inciting an organized movement against 
; = We will publish your name or not, 
3 as you desire. We will want the amount 
and kine of grain shipped and to what market, 
and the amount of grain reported as received. 
each and every one of our readers give us a 


“list of his shortages. 


Demourrace is an unjust charge which ship- 
ers avoid paying whenever it is possible for 
1 todoso. The Central Traffic Association 
ecided to add an additional clause to its bills 
lading regarding demurrage charges and will 
int the following on all freight tariffs and 


is to be loaded by consignor or 
ded by consignee, $1 per day or fraction 
f for delay beyond forty-eight hours in 

¢ or unloading will be added to and con- 
tea part of the rates named in this tariff.” 


the great amount of grain lost in this way, andin’ 


Now if the Association will have an additional 
clause printed on its bill of lading providing that 
the shipper shall be paid $1 per day or fraction 
thereof for a delay of more than forty-eight hours 
in excess of the actual time required to trans- 
port shipments, they will be doing the fair and 
just thing by shippers. 


GRarn dealers will do well to warn their friends 
against one H. P. Hart who has been flooding 
the country with circulars in which the firm of 
H. P. Hart & Co. claim to be “about to enter the 
fifth year of a very successful and profitable busi- 
ness’ as “commission merchants in grain, pro- 
visions, stocks, oils, etc.’ Mr. Hart is the com- 
pany aswell as the head of the firm, and his 
references the “Illinois Loan and Trust Compa- 
ny” and the “Eastern and Western Mercantile 
Agency” do not exist. If you do not want your 
money give it to the poor and the needy, burn it, 
destroy it in any way, but do not send it to H. 
P. Hart & Co., at 177 La Salle street, Chicago. 


CaNaDIAN railroad companies do not propose 
to give grain shippers an indefinite time for the pay- 
ment of freight charges, and recently gave notice 
that after the first day of 1891 all freight charges 
on grain consigned to the eletators at Port Ar- 
thur and Fort William must be paid on arrival or 
upon delivery of grain, together with the elevator 
charges and interest at 6 per cent. So interest 
on freight charges will be a new item of expense 
in the business of the grain shippers of the North- 
west. The question arises, will the railroad com- 
pany be fair and allow interest at 6 per cent. per 
annum on rebates for overcharges, for which 
shippers frequently wait from one to five years. 


- Pornls and Figures. 


There is an alleged movement of the Kansas farmers to 
force a sweeping réduction in grain rates from points in 
the state. 

Chester W. Yerex, the hull-less oats swindler will be 
extradited from Bremen, Germany, by the Bank of Com- 
merce of Belleville, Ont. 

Give us your opinions on any subject of interest to the 
members of the elevator and grain trade for publication in 
our communicated department. 


In thirty years the acreage devoted to corn in the United 
States has increased five and a half fold, but the yield of 
corn has-increased less than four fold. 

New York exported 29,732 bags of clover seed during 
the four months ending with December, against 28,976 
bugs in the corresponding time of 1889. 

The wheat area of Minnesota is estimated at 3 082,293 
acres by the state secretary, while Statistician Dodge puts 
it at 3,673,000, a difference of 590,000 acres. 


It is estimated that some of the farmers are going to 
plant 90-day corn in order to get it out of the way before 
politics start again.— Hutchinson, Kan., News. 

The Cimmarron Echo says Kansas grain is especially 
sought after by exporters because of its peculiar dryness, 
while grain grown in the central states is so humid that 
it frequently spoils in ocean transit. 

A chem‘st has invented a process of making soap from 
corn. It is claimed that one bushel of corn will make 
400 pounds of the finest toilet soap. It is wonderful how 
some men can prevaricate. : 

Studabaker, Sale & Co., Bluffton, Ind.: ‘‘We could 
not do without the AMBPRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Trape. It has become one of the necessities in our 
office.” 

The receipts of clover seed at Toledo, Ohio, during the 
last four months ef 1890 were 44 736 bags, against 70,241 
bags in the same period of 1889. The ‘shipments from 
that point during the last four months of 1890 were 35,- 
040 bags, and for the same time of 1889, 55,679 bags. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Dundee, Man., secured 
very good yields last year. Some of these reported are as 
follows: Wheat from 16 to 20 bushels, oats 40 to 60, 
barley about 82. The greatest yield reported is 1,920 
bushels of oats from 32 acres. Mr. A. B. Cook had 312 


bushels of the American Banner oats from 10 bushels 
sown. 


The United States exported to Italy in 1889 21,914 tons 
of grain, 4,634 tons of corn, 473 tons of other cereals, 13 


tons of hulled rice and 6,393 pounds of seeds. 


It merits the support of every elevator man and grain 
dealer in the entire world--the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE publish’ d at Chicago, in the interests 
of everyone connected with the grain trade. 


Tacoma, Wash., is rapidly increasing in importance as 
a grain center. Recent advices from that place state 
that the wheat blockade may soon be transferred to this 
side of the monntains. During four days recently 400,- 
000 bushels of wheat arrived. 

2, 
1890, 11,862,567 bushe's of wheat, 23,685,738 bushels of 
corn and 3,984,110 barrels of flour, against 9,740,933 
bushe’s of wheat, 27,923,219 bushels of corn and 3,812,- 
800 barrels of flour in the corresponding period of 1889. 
The exports of wheat from San Francisco during the 
year 1890 aggregated 13,014,000 centals (21,690,000 bush - 
els) valued at $17,278,000. The exports were chiefly to 
Great Britain, France, Belgium and Brazil. This shows 
an increase over 1890 of 900,000 centals and in value of 
$636,000. 


The Canadian Pacific and the Northern Pacific rail- 
ways announced recently another reduction in the all rail 
rates on grain, flour and mill stuffs of two and a half 
cents from Brandon, Man., to Toronto, and points west 
of the latter city, making the rate 441g cents instead 
of 47 cents as heretofore, and 42 on oatmeal, oats and 
barley. 


New York exported in the time from Jan. 1 to Dec. 


The report of the jurors who examined samples of 
Canadian barley, recently shown at the Brewers’ Exhibi- 
tion in England, has been forwarded to Ottawa. The 
jurors consider there isa good market in Britain for the 
higher class of samples whoze quality they praise. They 
offer many hints for a few irmprovements of the average 
quality of the grain. 

It is said that certain parties having legitimate connec- 
tion with the Chicago Board of Trade have been serding 
out quotations by messenger to an office near by, from 
which they are distributed by telegraph to all the bucket 
shops in the city and to smaller towns. The figures are 
given out within one minute after-they are made and with 
perfect accuracy. 

Secretary Stone of the Chicago Board of Trade reports 
the visible supply as follows: 


Jan. 10, 1891. Jan. 3, 1891. Jan. 9, 1890. 

Bush. Bush, Bush. 
WRGRG oe corn we 25,268,239 25,603,310 33,178,028 
CBr Maratee schist dies oe 2,767,008 2 ,699,0 DID 10,833,668 
OBtRi eee tates dake 3,629,886 aot tots 
Ru eesa ee Masao 3 439,477 151 79,940 
Ud Sa iaeee at veOupee 3,811,090 4,0: 59,5 572 Ey 070 


The man who is so conceited that he thinks it is im- 
possibl2 forhim to learn anything more about his busi- 
ness has much less chance of succeeding than the ener- 
getic merchant who is anxious to keep posted end ad- 
yance with the times. Subscribe for the AmMBRICAN ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Only $1 per year, the only 
paper which is published in the interests of the elevator 
and grain men. 


Canadian collectors of customs will hereafter be re- 
quired to levy duty on seeds coming through the mails. 
At the last session of Parliament different varieties of 
field and garden seed were made dutiable, but at certain 
ports seed packages sent through the mails have been de- 
livered by postmasters without collecting the duty. 
Henceforth uniformity will beinsisted upon. Catalogues 
are also dutiable under the law. 


The elevator companies along the western end of the 
Union Pacific seem’ to have it all their own way, says a 
coast exchange. Mr. Michener, superintendent of the 
Pacific Coast Elevator Company, approached Mr. Lyons, 
superintendent of the Washington and Idaho division, 
with a demand for more cars» He was met with the state- 
ment that while he (Lyons) had control of the distribution 
of the cars, the elevator company would get its full pro 
rata, but that he would not discriminate in favor of them. 
If any discrimination was made it would be in favor of 
those who had a few carloads of wheat to transport, and 
who did not have the same under shelter. He did not 
propose to discriminate at all, however, but would see 
that the small shippers had their rights. Some hard 
language was used by the elevator man. Soon after 
Michener went to Portland, and Lyons’ release followed 
in short order. 
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CHICAGO’S GRAIN TRADE FOR 1890. 


The year 1890 was a banner year for the gra‘n trade of 
Chicago, the amount of grain handled exceeding that of 
any preceding year. 

The amount of wheat handled, however, was much 
below the average for the preceding ten years, and the 
amount received was less than for any year since 1872, 
when only 12,724,141 bushels were received. he amount 
received in 1890 was only 138,366,699 bushels against 
18,762,647 bushels in 1889, and 13,438,069 bushels in 1888. 
Only once in the preceding twenty years did the amount 
of wheat shipped fall below the amount shipped in 1890, 
and that was in 1888, when only 11,728.754 bushels were 
shipped. The amount shipped in 1890 was 11,919,723 
bushels against 16,188,825 bushels in 1889, and 12,009 269 
bushels in 1888. 

The following table shows how the grain inspected in 
was graded. The tworight hand columns show the 
amount in bushels received by lake and canal. The others 
show the amount in cars inspected in by rail. 


WINTER WHEAT. 


1890. 1889. 1890. 1889, 

Grade. Cars. Cars. Bush, Bush. 
NOS. WILE Ss carats see ornee 53 SE Ste ts eet rea 
NO, 3) Soo Rak Sones fealeciar 172 141 DOOR erect 
INO. 4 ot Oi erait semataietetsionn, ears 85 86-5 ARCO A eee 
Nord Tarkigh ties. -taaeee. «ance Be bien, Levittscn Bean cason 
No. 2 RG I We Bracers tiseetes ioisie’s 3,752 W48 esti ssc. ee 
No. 3 Kelemen oc seep dae Wi 2TOo sicmue LOBOS a cents 
ING2/2.JONG [TER disses sitsies 6 Pooh. ees esa 
i oan lo V-(0 BARRO ROMs ies bet aoe Mactan sated 
No. 2 «* 12,260 
No.3 * 81,400 
hy (oye Re ein Has moc! cietek naa ewe A Thm So oe 
No grade 800 
POtals::..csumacereusurmnoe 1 94,460 
1890, 1889, 1890. 1889. 

Grade. Cars. » Cars. Bush, Bush 
NO. Hatd sens) ts cnen makes il BS ee alts Siebtee 
INO AML ti cate vatatatarsintorccene ohare eve elie RRP D1 occ aie silode! Gadvars 
INO: 2 adsense out omatienrne: ee 5,749 6,599 236,639 75,966 
NO320 in men clan ca seein e sieht 6,323 3,694 92,052 ...... 
INO: (Ans s Soreacvie = Ghtnen vee wia amare 1643 SOs OU tantra. ati 
NO POA MSE nats elev «clejani: 174 PAE ha Bi fohty EAA Ga 
Nio:82 whites os eiveactees oleate BL ee iN Fhcs whe tee 
Noid: a ; 383 Yeh: Serr oa Ac 
INOW? mixed jae. 21 Be Ae aoe amet 
INOsSos Hh. eens 86 18 SD AO0 mse veers 
No. 2 Colorado 109 Dem fe cate ea eneioes 
No. 3 0 20 Ge ie sctne aameetnels 
Totals as <icemaewne care 14,539 18,450 342,091 75,966 


The decline of Chicago’s wheat trade is due to the fact 
that the number of routes to the seaboard and the Eastern 
states is continually increasing, and the facilities for hand- 
ling grain by other routes than by way of Chicago have 
been greatly increased. The ‘‘Soo” and other railroads 
of the North and Duluth have been instrumental in di- 
verting much of this trade from Chicago. ‘Then, too, the 
percentage of our wheat exported in the form of grain 
is yearly becoming less, the bulk of it being exported in 
the shape of flour. The iccreas? in the amount of flour 
received at Chicago more than offsets the decrease in the 
amount of wheat received. 

The receipts of corn were very heavy, in fact they were 
exceeded only once during the preceding twenty years. 
The receipts for 1880 were 97,272,844 bushels, for 1890 
the amount received was 81,117,251 bushels against 79,- 
920,691 bushels in 1889, 74,208,908 bushels in 1888, and 
51,538,217 bushels in 1887. The shipments for 1890 were 
never exceeded except by those of 1880, when 938,572,934 
bushels were shipped. In 1890 90,556,109 bushels were 
shipped against 83,860,818 in 1889, 69,522,565 in 1888, 
and 50,443,992 in 1887. 

The corn inspected in for the past two years was graded 
as follows: 


. 1890, 1889, 1890. 1889. 
_Grade. Cars. Cars. Bush. Bush. 
Nop misy ello wanminseriterts CEOMSSUOQDAS ) Mebane» ~a6Amoc 
IN Ose a re mevene 16,684 22,174 180,754 81,400 
NOs Be ® Aeneas 17,983 16,011 160,269 51,000 

2 : 5,678 9,900 34,800 
22629 6,100 22,600 

44,902 2,1177481 1,241,125 

40,862 1,249,211 265,600 

10,000 1295893 29,200 

Bylo DBM dah aay 


Totals;). tases cover 138,897 


142,826 3,865,813 1,725,725 


The receipts of oats were much larger than ever before, 
64,480,560 bushels being received against 49,901,942 
bushels for the preceding year, 52,184,878 bushels for 
1888, 45,306,277 bushels for 1887, and 39,977,315 bush«ls 
for 1886. The shipments for 1890 amounted to 70,782,945 
bushels, or more than twice the amount of the shipments 
for any year preceding 1857. In 1889 50,471,836 bushe!s 
were received against 40,896,971 bushels in 1888, and 87,- 
148,221 bushels in 1887. The oats inspected in during 
the past two years were graded as follows: 


1890, 1889, 1890. 1889, 

Grade. Cars. Cars. Bush. Bush. 
NOL VICE: ete eveisieheetoienetstere 3 2 Genie fete 
INOS 27 Meas fen mirc mioerteee Pt 4OU 21010052 & Train came trae 
ING Vo te Memo tee: <ceabtnoeectne 30,727 31043 1,139,310 22,500 
9,684 414,797 504,100 

6,381 250,715 227,500 

184 10,300 7,000 

SOCAL eteiers Sie mnaeiviete nieces 74,360 57,3888 1,815,122 761,100 


The receipts of rye amounted to 2,946,720 bushels 
against 2,605 984 for 1889, 2,767,571 for 1888 and 847,009 


bushels for 1887. The receipts for three preceding years 
were heavier than for 1890. In 1879 4,497,840 bushels 
were received, in 1883 5,484,259, and in 1884 3,327,516 
bushels. The shipments of rye were exceeded in two 
preceding years only. In 1883 3,838 557 bushels were 
shipped, and 4,365,745 in 184. The shipments for 1890 
amounted to 4,274,382 bushels against 2,81,366 bushels 
in 1889, 1,744,880 in 1888, and 690,880 in 1887. The rye 
inspected in during the past two years was graded as fol- 
lows: 


1890. 1889. 1890, 1889, 

Grade. Cars. Cars. Bush. Bush. 
No. 1 2 ho: Manes: 
NOPE sa Saehi cate iomesite eee ote . 8,414 5,923 66,667 
No. 3 1,049 1,313 1,525 
ENOL OAM Cr crereeileetatetetcstelere aintaits HI 32S) re 

DOGS Ss cerresercteldee ii oleae 4,526 4,374 68,192 68,185 


The receipts of barley were larger than ever before, 
15,183 971 bushels being received against 12,524,528 bush- 
els for 1889, 12,887,526 in 1888, 12,170,402 in 1887, 12,- 
511,953 in 1886, and 10,760,127 in 1885. In no preceding 
year did the receipts amount to 9,000,000 bushels, The 
shipments of barley in 1890 were also larger than ever 
before, 9,470,221 bushels being shipped against 8,138,109 
in 1889, and 7,772,851 in 1888. The barley received in 
cars during the last two years was graded as follows: 


Grade. 1890, 1889, 
NOL Bay tBrew inal ieere lester cjae ateteeretae tersiete ake xlvints 1 
No.2 “ SO Pr eters xiciviers tenets taheterscicterecnietcts 11 52 
NOsO = Ny MER SEA RAS ABA sanocnsOeSOON 14 53 
INO Tie Chey aliercrietelajaicveemnen amare Hadioeparre Oe son 
No. 3 DO pert en er MOOD COO COS Olu ke a atO OI) 2 
No. 2 82 74 

7,283 

5,785 

703 

180 

POLIS Sc ateqaeileiecaaace nek aitcdetart ters 20,069 14,083 


DISCRIMINATING RATES. 


The investigation which has been going on of late in 
the United States in the matter of discriminating rates 
granted by railroad companies to favcred shippers, has 
attracted much attention from shippers, says the Commer- 
cial of Winnipeg. In the grain trade especially this in- 
terest has been aroused. Grain is handled on such a small 
margin, that if a shipper can work a railway company for 
a special rate, he has an immense advantage over his com- 
petitors. In some lines of business a lower rate granted 
one or more parties, would not be seriously felt by others 
in the same trade. But to the grain shipper everything 
depends upon rates. A lower rate granted by a railway 
company to one or more shippers in this trade would 
seriously hamper the operations of others in the same line, 
if it would not drive them entirely out of business, The 
seriousness of the case is, therefore, made apparent. Say 
two firms are handling grain along the same line of rail- 
way. Each has invested several hundred thousand dol- 
lars in elevators and other plants along th’s road. Finally 
one firm secures a special cut rate, and it is enabled to 
buy at such prices as will compel the other firm to 
abandon the business, thus rendering valueless its large 
investment along the railway. In a business done on such 
close margins as grain shipping, it is quite possible for a 
favored firm to get such a cut in freight rates as will 
enable it to crush out competitors. In fact, this is exactly 
the situation which has been brought to light in the United 
States, and this was done in the face of the most stringent 
laws against discriminating rates. 

It isa matter for genuine satisfaction that the offence 
has been brought home to those guilty of it. Those who 
have violated the law will justly merit the punishment 
which they will receive, and no false sympathy will be 
wasted upon them. ‘The only pity is that cases of this 
nature cannot be more readily traced up and punished. 
The practice of giving discriminating rates cannot be too 
severely condemned. It is such a serious offence that it 
should be made a crime meriting even heavier penalties 
than those provided, that if possible the custom could be 
entirely stamped out. In this matter of rates the railways 
have it in their power to build up one man through the 
ruin of another, end where they are disposed to resort to 
such monstrous practice, they cannot be too severely 
punished when detected in the offence. 


STORAGE RATES AT CHICAGO. 


The public elevator men of Chicago have given notice 
that the rates for the storage of grain in their warehovses 
shall be as follows during the ensuing year: : 

On all grain received in bulk and inspected in gcod 
condition, three-quarters (34) of one (1) cent per bushel for 
she first ten (10) days, or part thereof, and one-third (34) 
of one (1) cent per bushel for each additional ten (10) 
days, or part thereof, so long as it remains in good con- 
dition, 

On and after Dec. 1, 1891, upon all grain in good con- 

dition, storage will be at the above rate until four (4) cents 
per bushel shall have accrued, after which time no addi- 
tional storage will be charged until the first day of May, 
1892. 
. On grain damp, or liable to early damage, as indicated 
by its inspection when received, two (2) cents per bushel 
for the first ten (10) days, or part thereof, and one-half 
(46) of one (1) cent per bushel for each additional five (5) 
days, or part thereof. 

No grain will be received in store until it has been in- 
spected and graded by authorized inspectors, unless by 
special agreement. 


The Argentine Republic exported more wheat to Hurope 
in 1890 than in any previous year. 


A company hes been organized to build grain elevators 
in Prussia on the American system. 


The wheat crop is being harvested in South Australia; 
it averages about 11 bushels an acre. 


Recent developments show that the official estimate of 
the wheat crop of France was greatly exaggerated, / 


The Russian Customs Tariff Commission has increased 


the duty on agricultural implements and machinery from 


50 to 70 copecks per pood. 


The official estimate of the barley crop in France is 
58,000,(00 bushels against 44,500,000 in 1889 and 1888, 
47,500,0L0 in 1887, and 50,500,000 in 1886, 


It has been estimated that Asia Minor contains 150,000, - 
C00 acres-of very fcrtile land which may in the future 
become important as @ wheat growing c untry. 


Corn from the United States will be admitted free ‘of 
duty into Mexico, a bill to that effect having been passed 
by the congress and appr_ved by the prisident. 


The Spanish government has increased the duty on 
wheat, flour, rice and other cereals. The duty on wheat 
has been increased from 18s, to 25s. 8d., and on flour in 
proportion. 


If the bill to provision French forts should become a 
law, a greatly increased demand for wheat and flour 
would result; 3,350,000 bushels of wheat would be re- 
quired in Paris alone. 


The government of Portugal has altered its plans re- 
specting the importation of wheat. The millers will be 


allowed to import more than one-third of their wheat after 


they have used up the home grown. 


An association of landholders in Southern Russia has 
petitioned the government for concessions to build ele- 
vators at Odessa, Sebastopol, Kertsh, Taganrog and other 
ports on the Sea of Azov and Black Sea. 


Canada imported from the United States during the ten 
months ending with October 7,524,454 bushels of corn 
valued at $3,015,549 against 9,311,562 bushels, valued at 
$3,475,142, for the same months of 1889. 


The United Kingdom and the Continent imported from 


India during the year 1890 up to Dee 15, 1,581 000 quar- 
ters of lins ed against 1,816,000 quarters and 1,736,000 
quarters for the same period of 1889 and 1888 respec- 
tively. 


It is said that the Russian government has authorized 
the state bank to advance money on grain in store at the 
rate of 6 per cent. A congress of grain producers has re- 
quested the government to admit agricultural machinery 
tree of duty. 


British North Americaimported from the United States 
during the ten months ending with October 1,985,750 
bushels of wheat valued at $1,900,900 against 2,542,080 
bushels, valued at $1 928,843, for the corresponding 
period of 1889. - 


The tobacco growers of Cuba are making earnest ap- 
peals to the Spanish government to permit them to take 
advantage of the reciprocity feature of the McKinley Bill. 
They desire that breadstuffs be admitted free from the 
United States in exchange for the-free admission of sugar 
and tobacco. 


WHEAT ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


We have now arrived at the last of the year 1890, which 
as far as cereal crops are concerned, apparently belied its 
earlier promise, says the San Francisco Journal of Com- 
merce, That was of a gigantic wheat crop, but if the 
stock taken on Dec. 1 by the produce exchange be cor- 
rec‘, it did not exceed 900,000 tons or 18,000,000 centals, 
one of the smallest of the decade, In this respect we of 
course take in the whole state. 
selves to the lower San Joaquin Valley we should of course 
find nothing save large crops of wheat and barley, prices 
a little better in the former, a great deal better in the lat- 
ter, and general content. At present writing the outlook 
may be said to be good for the year on which we are (n- 
tering, though the absence of rains caused some very nat- 
ural anxiety in pai ticular secticns. These rains came in. 
force on Monday night and have done a great deal of 
good. But all of this only emphasizes the necessity of 
making proper provision for irrigation, for as long as this 
is not done a large number of years in California will be 
found either too wet or too dry—for cereals especially, 
and between the upper aud nether millstones the farmer, 
without means of irrigation, gets ground. Irrigation and 
cheap transportation to market should be the watchwords 
of the California farmer. F 
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It is stated that the Northern Pacific had taken off ore 
transcontinental train and is employing the engines thus 


released in hauling the immense wheat crops out of the 


Walla Wal'a and Palouse valleys, 


If we should confire our- 5 
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Issued on December 16, 1890. 


ConvEyinae APpPARATUS.—Charles W. Hunt, West 
New Brighton, N. Y. (Nomodel.) No. 442,976. Serial 
No. 864,763. Filed Sept. 12, 1890. 


GRAIN-CLEANING Macuine.—George A. Gilbert and 
William Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis.; said Richardson 
assignor to said Gilbert. (No model.) No. 442,805. 

Serial No. 331,489. Filed Nov. 25, 1889. 


Grain Merpr.—Francis H. Richards, Hartford, Conn., 
assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co., same place. (No 
model.) No. 442,718. Serial No. 342,647. Filed March 
4, 1890. ‘ 

GRAIn WeieHER.—Francis H. Richards, Hartford, 
Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co., same place. 
(No model.) No. 442,719. Filed March 28, 1890. 


GRAIN WeEIGHER.—Francis H. Richards, Hartford, 
Conn., assignor to the Pratt» & Whitney Co., same place. 
Original application filed March 28, 1890 Serial No. 
845,730. Divided and this application filed July 14. 
1890. (No model.) No. 442,720. Serial No. 358,684. 


Grain WE1GHER.—Charles H. Cooley, Hartford, Conn., 

assignor to the Pratt & Whitvey Co., same place. (No 

model.) No. 442,722. Serial No. 338,544. Filed Jan. 
80, 1890. 

Grain Wr1iGHER.—Charles H. Cooley, Hartford, Conn., 
assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co., same place. (No 
model.) No. 442,728. Serial No. 388,818. Filed Jan. 
31, 1890. 


Grain Weicapr.—Charles H. Cooley and Francis H. 
Richards, Hartford, Conn., assignors to the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., same place (No model.) No. 442,724. 
Serial No. 389,967. Filed Feb. 11, 1890. 


REGULATOR FOR GRAIN SCALES. — Francis H. Richards, 
Hartford, Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co., 
same place. (No model.) No. 442,711. Serial No. 324, 
242, Filed Sept. 17, 1890. 


Grain Weiener.—Francis H. Richards, Hartford, 
Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co., same place. 
(No model.) No, 442,712. Serial No, 340,814. Filed 
Feb. 17, 1890. 


Gratin WeIcHER.—Francis H. Richards, Hartford, 
Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co , same place, 
(No model.) No. 442,713. Serial No. 341,196. Filed 
Feb. 20, 1890. 


Grain WeicHER.—Francis H. Richards, Hartford, 
Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co., same place. 
(No model.) No. 442,714. Serial No, 341,197. Filed 
Feb. 20, 1890. 


REGULATOR GRAIN WeHIGHER.—Francis H. Richards, 
Hartford, Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co., 
same place. (No model.) No. 442,715. Serial No. 341,- 

_ 499. Filed Feb. 24, 1890. 


REGULATOR GRAIN WeHIGHER.—Francis H. Richards, 
Hartford, Conn.. assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co., 
same place (No model.) No. 442,716. Serial No. 
342,297. Filed March 1, 1890. 


Grain Werener.—Francis H. Richards, Hartford, 
Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co.. same place. 
(No model.) No. 442,717. Serial No. 342,656. Filed 
March 4, 1890. 


Grauy WeicHER.—Charles H. Cooley and Francis H. 
Richards, Hartford, Conn., assignors to the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., same place. (No model.) No. 442,859. 
Serial No. 358,658. Original application filed Feb. 11, 
1890. Divided and this application filed July 14, 1890. 


Gratin WeicHEerR.—Charles H. Cooley and Francis H.| 


Richards, Hartford, Conn., assignors to the Pratt & 
Whitney Co, same place. 
Serial No. 358,659. Original application filed Feb. 11, 
1890. Divided and this application filed July 14, 1890. 


GRAIN WEIGHER.—Charles H. Cooley and Francis H. 
Richards, Hartford, Conn., assignors to the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., same place. (No model.) No. 442,861. 
Serial No. 358,660. Original application filed Feb. 11, 
1890. Seria} No. 339,967. Divided and this application 
filed July 14, 1890. 

Issued on December 28, 1890. 


Bauine Press._-George B. Allen, San Leandro Cal. 
(No model.) No. 448,172. Serial No, 345,749. Filed 
March 28, 1890. 

Baa Fastener—John F, Schultz, Martinsville, Pa. 
(No model.) No. 443,298. Serial No 327,619, Filed 
Oct, 21, 1889. 


ComprnED Corn SHELLER AND CuTrTrER.—Samuel 
Loree, Cincinnati, O., assignor of one-half to John Loree, 
Lincoln, Neb. (No model.) No. 443,143. Scrial No. 
356,900. Filed June 26, 1890. 

Grarw Cieanrne Macurmer.—Alexander Laidlaw, To- 
 ronto, Canada. (No model.) No. 443,366. Serial No. 
369,770, Filed Jan. 8, 1890. Renewed Oct, 30, 1890. 


(No model) No. 442,860.) 


GRAIN ScoURER AND CLEANER.—Arthur Moore, 
Toronto, Canada. (No model.) No. 448,872. Serial No. 
369,790. Filed Feb. 20, 1890. Renewed Oct. 30, 1890. 


Grain WeicHER.—Francis H. Richards, Hartford, 
Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co, same place. 
(No model.) No. 448,180. Serial No. 358,635. Original 
application filed Feb. 26, 1890. Serial No. 341,196. Di- 
vided and this application filed July 14, 1890. 


Issued on December 30, 1890. 

Grain Weaiauer.—Charles H. Cooley, Hartford, 
Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co., same place. 
(No model.) No. 448,569. Serial No. 358,642. Filed 
July 14, 1890. 


GRAIN WEIGHER.—Charles H. Cooley and Francis H. 
Richards, Hartford, Conn., assignors to the Pratt & 
Whitney Co., same place. (No model.) No. 448,988. 
Serial No. 360,240. Original application filed Feb. 11, 
1890. Serial No 339,967. Divided and this application 
filed July 28, 1890. 


Grain WeicHER.—Francis H. Richards, Hartford, 
Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co.. same place. 
(No model.) No. 443,158. Serial No. 362,214. Filed 
Aug. 16, 1890. 


Grain WEIGHER.—Francis H. Richards, Hartford, 
Conn., assignor to the Pratt & Whitney Co., same place. 
(No model.) No. 443,718. Serial No. 361,042. Filed 
Aug. 5, 1890. 

Issued on January 6, 1891. 

Batine Press.--Daniel A. Keena, Eagle Grove, Ia. 
(No model.) No. 444,194. Serial No. 844,565. Filed 
March 19, 1890. 


PNEUMATIC CoNVEYOR.—James W. Beach, Fernwood, 
Ill. (No model) No. 444,088. Serial No. 362,887. 
Filed Aug. 238, 1890. 
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Loan of Money for Wagering Contract. 


The fact that a bank which loans money has knowl- 
edge that it isto be used for investment in options or 
other contracts held in the law to be wagering, gaming 
or otherwise unlawful, cannot be used asa defense to an 
action to recover the money from the one to whom it was 
loaned.—Jackson vs. City National Bank of Goshen, Su- 
preme Court of Indiana, 25 N. H. Rep. 430. 


Injury Through Negligence of Employer. 


In the case of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
vs. Broderick, the Supreme Court of Nebraska has de- 
cided that where an employer negligently provides his 
workman with improper and unsafe apparatus with 
which to perform the work, and the workman, without 
any fault on his part, is injured owing to the employ- 
er’s neglect to provide suitable, safe and proper appli- 
ances, the employer is liable for the injury. 


Release of Liability in Telegraph Blank. 


The agreement in a telegraph blank that unless the 
message is repeated the company shall not be held liable 
even for the negligence of its employes, is void as against 
public policy. The company cannot, by any agreement 
with the sender of a message, escape liability for the neg- 
ligence of its employes, as that is a responsibility imposed 
upon it by law, and not by contract.— Western Union Tel 
eqraph Co. v. Short, Supreme Court of Arkansas, 14 8. W. 
Rep. 649. 


Steamship Lines not Exempt. 


In the case of Miller vs. South Carolina Railroad Com- 
pany the Supreme Court of South Carolina decided that 
a statute with reference to the liability of common car- 
riers, and the rights and duties of connecting lines in the 
shipment of freight, though drawn in language which 
only includes railroads within its operations, will be held 
to apply with equal force to steamship lines which, by the 
agreement of the shipper, form one of the connecting 
lines in the transportation of the goods. 


Damages for Wrongful Attachment, © 


The Supreme Court of Iowa decided in the case of 
the Fullerton Lumber Company vs. Spencer, that 
where a stock of goods is wrongfully attached, in order 
to recover damages for the attachment the owner must 
show either that the stock has been injured, that he has 
been deprived of a sale, or that in some other manner he 
has suffered substantial damage, or he will not be entitled 
to recover. An instruction, in the absence of proof of 
actual damage, that he is entitled to recover at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum on the value of the property during 
the time it was held under attachment, is erroneous. 


Nebraska Farmers’ Alliance has adopted resolutions 
urging the legislature to enact a new maximum freight 
rate bill. 


The grain elevator occupied by M. E. Worthing & Co. 
at Brayton, Ia., was burned on the morning of Sunday, 
Jan. 4, together with $1,090 worth of grain. The build- 
ing was owned by H. M. Boorman of Atlantic. Loss on 
building $1,500; fully insured. 


; A. B. Brant, grain and lumber dealer at Attica, O., is 
ead. 


A ee H. Cummings, grain dealer at Philadelphia, is 
ead. 


George Anderson, grain dealer at Harriston, Ont., is 
dead. 


John Parker’s distillery at Shelby, N. C., was burned 
recently. 


O. M. Young, dealer in grain, lumber and hardware at 
Berlin, Neb., is dead. 


The elevator of Million & Bot!s at Kahoka, Mo., burned 
Dec. 17. Loss $21,000. 


The Boonville Brewing Company of Boonville, N. Y., 
suffered loss by fire recently. 


William H. Gilpin, a grain commission merchant of 
Cincinnati, O., died recently. 


A. H. Hurley, Sr., of Hurley & Son, grain and feed 
dealers at Nashville, Tenn., is dead. 


Noble Bennitt, grain and flour dealer at New Britain 
Conn., recently suffered loss by fire. : 


The rice mill of the Carolina Rice Milling Company at 
Washington, N. C., was recently burned. 


The Inman Hay Company, grain and hay dealers at 
Omaha, Neb., have suffered loss by fire recently. 


Spontaneous combustion caused a small fire in the base- 
ment of the starch works at Ottumwa, Ia., at 6 o’clock 
Jan. 2. 


Stephens & Co.’s distillery and warehouse at Cartner’s 
Station, Tenn., were burned Dec. 23. Loss $20,000; in- 
surance $14,000. 


The old Yiengling brewery at Richmond, Va., owned 
by J. F. Betz of Philadelphia, was burned Jan. 4. Loss 
$40,000; insured. 


A granary at Pipestone, Minn., was burned Dec. 12, 
together with 15,000 bushels of grain. Loss $20,000; no 
insurance on grain. 


The cotton-seed oil mill of A. F. Badart at Lower Can- 
ton, near Baltimore, Md., was recently damaged by fire. 
Loss $5,000; insured. 


Montgomery Bros.’ elevator and warehouse at Temple- 
ton, Ia., were burned on the morning of Dec. 27. Loss 
$20,000; partly insured. 


The elevator and mill of the Dietrick Milling Company 
at Tippecanoe City, O, was burned Nov. 24, Loss 
$30,000; partly insured. 


H. A. Fuller & Sons’ grain store at Tampa, Fla., was 
burned at 4 o’clock on the morning of Dec. 21. Loss 
$6,000; insurance $3,000. 


P. Dressen’s elevator at Bennington, Neb., was recently 
burned, together with 3,000 bushels of grain. Logs 
$6,000; insurance $2,500. 


William L. Unger, a grain commission merchant and a 
member of the Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, died 
Jan. 9, aged 46 years. He left a widow. 


The Buck grain elevator at Elkton, S. Dak., was burned 
Jan. 1, together with 2,000 bushels of grain and a large 
quantity of coal. . Loss $10,000; no insurance. 


George C. Bagley, the elevator man of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was thrown from his carr'age in a runaway acci- 
dent Dec, 26, receiving severe and painful bruises, 


The grain elevator of Pringley & Wesley at Grant, Neb. 
was burned Dec. 11, together with 2,000 bushels of wheat 
and 2,000 bushels of corn. Lo:zs $6,000; insurance 
$5,000. 


Burglars entered the office of the elevator at Lock- 
bourne, O., early in the morning of Dec. 19. They blew 
off the heavy outer door of the safe, but failed to reach 
the money drawer. 


The grain elevator of John Henry at Clarksville, Ta. 
situated on the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City Railway, 
was destroyed by fire at 11 Pp. m., Dec. 9. The fire started 
in the engine room. Loss $60,000; no insurance, 


John Black’s grain elevator at Fergus, Ont., on the 
Grand Trunk Railway, was burned Jan. 6 at 1 o’cleck in 
the morning. A hay barn adjoining was also consumed, 
together with 60 tons of hay. The elevator contained 
25,000 bushels of grain, mostly wheat, and was fitted up 
with the best modern machinery. Loss $80,000; insurance 
not known. 


The malt house of the F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Com- 
pany in New York City, was wrecked Dec. 18 by the 
front wall falling out. Fifty thousand bushels of barley 
were dumped into the street. The barley was hauled to a 
storage house, with small loss. The collapse of the wall 
is supposed to have been caused by the high wind blow- 
ing at the time, 
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A brewery has been built at Patapsco, Md. 
Nebraska City, Neb., is to have a distillery. 

Paris, Tex., will have a cotton-seed oil mill. 

A distillery will be built at Fort Worth, Tex. 

M. Stoner will build a distillery at Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Krug is building a brewery at Omaha, Neb. 

A large distillery is to be built at Ashland, Tenn. 

A cotton-seed oil mill is talked of at Yoakum, Fla. 
A broom factory has been built at Brookings, Dak. 
Graber & Co. are building a brewery at Wooster, O. 
John Dastal is building a brewery at Maquoketa, Ia. 
J. J. Spears will build a rice mill at Brunswick, Ga. 


A rice mill will probably be built at Kissimmee, Fla. 

W. T. Head is building a rice mill at Dahlonega, Ga. 

Marshall Smith, grain dealer at Denver, Colo., has sold 
out. Ly 

A cotton-seed oil mill and gin will be built at Skidmore, 
Mex: 

A glucose factory will probably be built at Wolfe City, 
Tex. 

A stock company will build a brewery at Fremont, 
Neb. 

T. K. Hudgens will build a broom factory at Easley, 
8. C. 

Wolfe City, Tex., will probably have a glucose fac- 
tory. 

Becker & Coyle are erecting a brewery at Jersey City, 

sors 


Fehleisen & Co. are building a brewery at Newark, 
N: J. 

Samuel Wilson is building a distillery at Adolphus, 
Tenn. 

A grain elevator and flour mill will be built at Find- 
lay, O. 

BE. A. Brooks will build a cotton seed oil mill at Carrol- 
ton, Ga. 

Manitoba oats are finding a good market in Eastern 
Canada. 

Volk Bros. of Great Falls, Mont., are building a 
brewery. 

Hoppe & Muller are enlarging their brewery at Platte- 
ville, Wis. 

J. B. Yan Hulen has completed his elevator at Hamil- 
ton, Mich. 

Work on elevator ‘‘C” at Fort William, Ont., has been 
suspended. : 

H. Darmstaetter & Bro. of Detroit, Mich., are building 
a brewery. 

H. C. Ross is negotiating for an elevator site at Rapid 
City, Man. 

The Germania Brewing Association will build a brewery 
in Chicago. 

The North S'de Brewing Company will build a brewery 
at Chicago. 

Leon Dupus will build a cotton-seed oil mill at Breaux 
Bridge, La. 

J. M. Rushin is building a cotton-seed oil mill at 
Boston, Ga. 

Henry Hester and others are building a distillery at Rush 
Branch, Ky. 

William Jenkins, grain and coal dealer at Alma, Neb., 
has sold out. 

B. A. Baker has established a grain warehouse at Bo- 
harm, Agssa. 

Legler & Robertson have built a broom factory at New 
Decatur, Ala. 

The Sachs-Prudens Ale Company is building a brewery 
at Dayton, O. 

The Central Brewing Company will build a brewery at 
Savannah, Ga. 

Thomas Armsted is building a cotton-seed oil mill at 
Mansfield, La. 

The linseed oil mill at Leavenworth, Kan., is running 
day and night. 

A stock company will build a cotton-seed oil mill at 
Hatteras, N. C. 


J. D. Sibbald of Regina, Man., is operating the ele- 
vator at that place, and last year enlarged his grain ware- 


house, making it 157 feet long by 27 wide, twe stories 
and basement, 

C. H. Seifers has sold his elevator at Sumter, Minn., to 
Jacob Leonard. 

The American Brewing Company is building a brewery 
at St. Louis, Mo. 

The new grain elevator at Martinville, Man., has com- 
menced business. 

The C. P. R. will build grain warehouses at Manitou 
and Morden, Man. 

The Messrs. Lamberton are building a grain elevator at 
Stewartville, Minn. 

The Goldsboro Oil Mill Company has been organized 
at Goldsboro, N. C. 

S. K. Davis & Co., grain dealers at New Rockford, 
Neb., have sold out. 

Copeland & Son, grain and hay dealers at Leadville, 
Colo., have sold out. 

Mr. Stafford of Texarkana, Ark., contemplates build- 
ing a broom factory. 

The Wyoming Beer Company has been incorporated at 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Heaton & Lalicker, grain dealers at Vesta, Neb., have 
dissolved partnership. 

Mathers Bros. of Greenville, Pa., will build a 30,000- 
bushel grain elevator. 

A grain elevator and mill is being built at Chicago for 
the Wolf Maize Mills. 

A. B. Campbell, grain dealer at Silver Creek, Neb., has 
discontinued business. 

Claxton & Smith, grain dealers at Osmond, Neb., have 
dissolved partnership. 

Strong & Miller have completed their grain warehouse 
at Stewartville, Minn. 


S. H. Linton will build an elevator at Minneapolis, 
Minn., to cost $12,500. 


The Jos2pb Walton Coal Company will build an ele- 
vator at Memphis, Tenn. 


The Roanoke Navigation Company is building a grain 
elevator at Weldon, N. C. 


The Albert Braun Brewing Association will build a 
brewery at Seattle, Wash. 


Rood’s elevator at Bloomington, Ill., was sold Jan. 2 to 
Peter Whitmer for $5,000. 


The People’s Guano Company will build a cotton-seed 
oil mill at Fort Valley, Ga. 


A cotton-seed oil mill will be built at Temple, Tex., to 
be completed in the spring. 


A. E. Rea & Co. of Brandon, Man., are shipping large 
quantities of oats eastward. 


The Phil. Schillinger Brewing Company will erect a 
brewe y at Birmingham, Ala. 


The East St. Louis Brewing Company will build a 
brewery at East St. Louis, Ill. 


W. W. Robinson contemplates building a cotton seed 
oil mill at Alexander City, Ala. 


The Easley Oil Mill Company will build a cotton-seed 
oil mill and gin at Easley, 8. C. 


Joseph Evans and others will probably build a cotton- 
seed oil mill at Dardanelle, Ark. 


A new grain elevator will be built at Milwaukee, Wis., 
by the Pabst Brewing Company. 


Wm. Lea & Sons’ grain elevator at New Castle, Del., is 
receiving large quantities of corn. 


Mr. Ross has commenced buying grain at Wawanesa, 
Man., for N. Bawlf of Winnipeg. 


The Orangeburg Oil Mill Company will build a cotton- 
seed oil mill at Orangeburg, S. C. 


Gladstone, Man., has now five grain warehouses, an- 
other having just been completed. 


Horton & Johnson, grain dealers at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have dissolved partnership. 


Morden, Man., shipped during 1890 171,097 bushels of 
wheat and 5,291 bushels of flaxseed. 


Thomas Cox and Joseph Evans will each build a cot- 
ton-seed oil mill at Dardanelles, Ark. 


- Kissimmee, Fla., is to have a rice mill with a capacit 
for cleaning 70 barrels of rice a day. ay ot 


Stone, Dodd & Co. of Viola, Ark., have rebuilt their 
distillery which was recently burned. 


The elevators at Boissevain, Man., are full of grain, but 
there is a scarcity of cars for shipment. 


The Fred Miller Brewing Company of Mil i 
building a malt house at Neon, Wis, saa ta 


Over 300 tons of broom corn was produced in th 
vicinity of Greenwood, Neb., last year. rib 


The Beverly Mill and Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Beverly, Lincoln county, Kan. The di. 
rectors are E. W, Doolittle, Wm. Brownlee, A. N. 
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Capiel, G. G. Lang, Ed. Likely, A. C. Foy, D. R. 
Kerahan, 


Sattler & Korth, dealers in grain and live stock at Os- 
mond, Neb., have dissolved partnership. 


T. Gilbert and others haye organized a company to 
build a broom factory at Columbus, Ga. 


Packard Bros , grain dealers at Sherburn, Minn., have 
been succeeded by A. D. Packard & Co. 


The Amelia River Company contemplate erecting a rice 
mill and shingle mill at Fernandina, Ark. 


The glucose works at Marshalltown, Ia., are running 
on half time on account of a dull market. 


Matthews & Key, grain dealers at Ballinger, Tex., have 
been succeeded by Matthews, Miller & Co. "4 


A grain elevator, the first in British Columbia, will be 
built at Liverpool, near New Westminster. 


Patterson & Bro. & Co., seed commission merchants at 
Cincinnati, O., have dissolved partnership. 


S. Crandall & Co, grain dealers at Marshall, Minn., 
have been succeeded by Turner & Brenner. 


R A. Jones thinks of building a cottonseed oil mill 
and fertilizer factory at Gaffney City, S. C. 


The Belton Co-operative Manufacturing Company of 
Belton, 8. C., will build a cotton-seed oil mill. a 


The Woodside Brewing Company has been incorporated 
«t Woodside, N. Y , with $50,000 capital stock. 


W. H. Helston, grain and feed dealer at New Milford, 
Conn., has been succeeded by Helston & Leach. 


The Farmers’ Alliance contemplates building a cotton- 
seed oil mill and guano factory at Gadsden, Ala. 


The Ogilvie Company bas a 35,000-bushel receiving ele- 
vator at Moosomin, Man. Jas. Sharp has charge. 


Quinn & Terry, the elevator men of Kewanee, Ill., will 
start a grist mill in connection with their elevator. 


The Farmers’ Alliance contemplates buiiding a cotton- 
seed oil mill and fertilizer factory at Chester, S. C. 


John L. Rodgers & Co., grain dealers at Baltimore, 
Md., have been succeeded by Thomas Leishear & Co. 


A cotton-seed oil mill will be built at Covington, Ga., 
by T. C. Swan, John Dearing, W. C. Clark, and others. 


J. H F. Sexton & Co., grain and hay dealers at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have been succeeded by E. K. Sexton & Co. 


The Edna Rice Mill Company has been organized at 
Mermenton, La, with $10,500 capital te build a rice 
mill. 

A farmers’ joint stcck company is being organized at 
Indian Head, Assa., to buy the elevator and mill at that 
place. 

A cotton seed oil mill and fertilizer factory will prob- 
ably be built at Hawkinsville, Ga., by the Farmers’ Al- 
liance. 

J. A. Patterson of Waynesboro, Va., has sold his grain 
ae and flour mill to M. M Robertson and others for 

30,000. 


H. J. and Joseph Gude of Minneapolis have moved to 
Duluth, Minn., and converted the old ‘‘Q” elevator inte a 
feed mill. 


Daugherty & Simmons, grain dealers at Belmont, Wis., 
have dissolved partnership. Mr. Simmons will continue 
the business. 


The Sehlinger Grain Company has been incorporated at 
Belleville, Ill., with $10,000 capital, to deal in grain, flour 
and millstuffs. 


Charles E. Culpepper has been admitted in partnership 
with Geo. E. Bartol & Co., grain commission merchants 
of Philadelphia. 


Charles E. Milmine has been admitted into partnership 
with Milmine, Bodman & Co., grain commission dealers 
of New York City.’ 


Chester D. Wright of Chicago, formerly a grain dealer 
at Duluth, has entered into partnership with Henry Gill 
of the Duluth Roller Mill. 


The Carolina Rice Milling Company of Wilmington 
will rebuild its rice mill at Washington, N. C., which 
was recently destroyed by fire. 


T. F. Watson will build a grain elevator at Fairmount, 
W.Va. Edward Corbett, the milling engineer of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has the contract. 


The suit of Samuel Burkowitz against Schwartz & 
Lester of the Chicago Board of Trade, for $900,000, has 
come up before the courts again. 


Farmers at Carberry, Man., have formed a stock com- 
pany, and propose to build a 100,000 bushel grain elevator 
to cost $10,000. This reads well. 


F. H. Peavey & Co., the grain and elevator men of 
Minneapolis, Minn., will open headquarters at Kansas 
City for the Southwestern business. 


There are four grain buyers at Moose Jaw, Assa. The 
Carberry Milling Company and McMillan Bros. haye 
agents purchasing grain at that place. 


James Walker built an elevator at Murray, Neb., and 
filled it with grain expecting the Missouri Pacitic Road 
to lay its tracks to that place. But now the road pro- 
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poses to stop at Union until next spring, thus leaving Mr. 
Walker without shipping facilities. 


S. R. Fox & Co., grain commission dealers of New 
York City, have been succeeded by Lane & Fox. 


The grain dealers at E khorn, Man , expect to handle 
over 100,000 bushels of wheat this season, which is a large 
increase over the previous year’s crop. 


The Kansas Central elevator at Leavenworth, Kan., is 
now doing a good business. A large quantity of corn is 
being received from Nebraska and Iowa. 


In the case of Boyd vs. Hanson at St. Paul, Minn., the 
laintiff was awarded $19,000 damages by the jury. 
Pee Nelson refused defendant a new trial. 


A 1,000,000-bushel grain elevator is being built at Fair- 
port, O., for the Pittsburg & Western Railway, by Bar- 
nett & Record, elevator builders of Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. 8. Gilbert & Co. of Ottawa, Ill., have placed a 15- 
horse power electric motor in their e evator on the canal. 
The current is obtained from the wire of the street car 
company. 


The Roanoke Navigation & Water Power Company is 
building a grain elevator at Weldon, N. C. The ma- 
chinery will be driven by water power derived from the 
Roanoke Falls. 


The Clemens Oscamp Company has been incorporated 
at Omaha, Neb., with $25,000 capital, to deal in grain, 
flour and feed. Clemens Oscamp and Milt. N. Sanford 
are the incorporators. 


The damaged barley in the Bosch-Ryan Grain Com- 
pany’s elevator at Cedar Rapids, Ia , has been carted off 
te the malt houses. The fire broke out several times after 
it was supposed to be out. 


M. C. Tubbs has completed his elevator at Kinsley, 
Kan. Kinsley has two elevators and flour mills and ex 
pects to do a large business if the next wheat crop turns 
out as well as it promises to. 


Griswold, Man., has four grain elevators with a storage 
capacity of 110 000 bushels. The Ogilvie Company, Lake 
of the Woods Company, Roblin & Atkinson and 8. P. 
Clark & Co. buy graio there. 


The officers of the Iowa, Minnesota & Dakota Elevator 
Company deny the reported failure of the company, stat- 
ing that the rumor was started by local creditors who 
wanted to embarrass the company. 


All rail rates on grain, flour and mil’stuffs from Win- 
nipeg, Man., to Toronto, have been reduced 24 cents per 
100 pounds by the Canadian Pacific Road. Tne rate is 
now 441 cents, instead of 47 cents, as formerly. 


The elevator built at Virden, Man., by the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Company increases the storage capacity at 
that place to 100,000 bushels. The Ogilvie Company and 
McBean have each a 35,000-bushel elevator at that place. 


Frank Russell, Fred Bradley and Wilson Diehl were 
arrested recently while filling sacks in Murray’s Elevator 
at Clark, Ia. Itis said that wheat has been taken from 
other elevators at different times, and it is also thought 
that other parties are implicated. 


‘The grain elevators at Omaha, Neb., handled a large 

uantity of grain in 1890. The Union Elevator Company 
Handled 5,000,000 bushels of corn and 1,000,000 bushels of 
oats. The Fowler Elevator Company handled 3,000,000 
bu-hels of corn and 500,000 bushels of oats. : 


Rosenbaum Bros. of Chicago have sold their line of 
rain elevators, located along the Mason City & Fort 
odge Railway, to Barlow & Lawrence of Thornton. 
The elevators are five in number, and are located at Fort 
Dadge, Lehigh, Vincent, Meservy and Clarion, Ia. 


The West Cove Grain Company has been organized to 
operate grain elevators at Greenville, Me., and deal in 
in. The capital stock is $20,000, and the officers are 

. L. Morse of Morse & Co., Bangor, president, and A. 


-: H. Thaxter of A. H. Thaxter & Co., Bangor, treasurer. 


The Great Western Manufacturing Company, Leaven- 
worth, Kan,, have recently received orders for their 
Peerless Friction Clutch from the Beatrice Starch Com- 

yany, Beatrice, Neb., 6; the Crane Company, Minneapolis, 
inn., 5; Taggart & Gradle, Walton, Kan., 1; the Inter- 
State Brick Company, Lansing, Kan., 1. 


Six of the Cheney Peerless Grain Shovels will be used in 
the new elevator now under construction for E. C. Buchan- 
an & Co., Memphis, Tenn. The Crane Company of Min- 


_ neapolis, Minn, have the contract for the elevator, and 
have placed the order for power shovels and driving ma- 
_chinery with the Great Western Manufacturing Company 
_ of Leavenworth, Kan. 


The Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Railroad Com- 


ovels from the Great Western Manufacturing Com- 
oy of Leavenwor:h, Kan., for their West Memphis, 
elevator. This company ordered twenty four of 
machines from the Great Western Manufacturing 


Company during 1890. 


A new trial has been granted in the case of N. E. 
nold & Bro. vs. G. W. Van Dusen & Co. at Redpath, 
The suit had been tried before a jury which ren- 
| plaintiffs a verdict for $25,000. The judge regard- 
this as excessive granted a new trial to be held before 
eree, Wan Dusen & Co. sold thirteen elevators to N. 
Arnold & Bro. for $25,000, the money to be paid in 


installments. As the buyers did not come to time with 
their payments Van Dusen & Co. took charge of the ele- 
vators. Then the Arno'ds sued Yan Dusen & Co. 


The Menasha Wood Split Pulley Company of Menasha, 
Wis., has recently received orders for their hickory split 
pulleys from Huntress & Brown Iron Company, Duluth, 
Minn.; Gesley Plow Manufacturing Company, Beloit, 
Wis.; Timothy Greening & Sons, Dundas, Ont; Troy 
Laundry and Carpet Cleaning Company, St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Thomas T. Rhodes, Cold Brook, N. Y. 


An interesting legal battle was fought at Lostant, IIl., 
Dec. 11. A modest country elevator was the cause of it. 
George L. Blanchard owned the elevator. He became 
financially embarrassed, and his creditors levied upon the 
building. At the constable’s sale Senator O’Conor bought 
it, andin turn sold out to A. R. Knapp of Minooka. But 
now Noble Jones, another Minooka grain dealer, showed 
up with a trust deed given to him by Blanchard. Pro- 
ceedings were then begun in the court of chancery to de 
termine who was the owner, and Judge Stipp decreed 
that Jones, by virtue of his trust deed, was entitled to 
possession. Knapp took an appeal from this decision. 
Immediately afterward Mr. Hillof Joliet, who was Jones’ 
attorney, filed an affidavit in the Appellate Court setting 
forth that a writ of procedendo should be granted to the 
receiver, Graves, that he might insure the elevator. Mr. 
Hill then secured two certified copies of the decree, and 
accompanied by Receiver Graves, took the night train to 
Lostantand madea midnight raid on the elevator. As no 
one was near, they boldly mounted the steps, forced an 
entrance, and prepared to hold the fort against all comers. 
When Knapp’s agent, Mr. Newell, appeared, he was giv- 
ena very cold reception, being told that Mr. Jones, and 
not Mr. Knapp, was doing business at that stand. When 
Mr. Hill discoursed upon a writ of procedendo and the 
certified decree, the agent was dumfounded and thrown 
into acold sweat. He concluded that Mr. Knapp was 
done for, and prepared to leave. Mr. Hill then desired 
the agent to sign a lease renting the elevator of Receiver 
Graves. The agent telegraphed Knapp for instructions, 
stating that the enemy was in possession and that wagons 
loaded with grain were standing in the street. O’Conor, 
Knapp’s lawyer, answered, ‘‘Throw them out, and if you 
can’t do it alone, call in all the assistance you want.” 
Newell, who is an athletic fellow, at once acted upon 
these instructions, threw out the custodian and’resumed 
business at a lively rate. Mr. Jones will probably have 
to wait until-the matter has gone through the court before 
he can secure possession. 
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James §. Wiley has been appointed chief grain in- 
spector at Decatur, Ill. 


James E. Boyd, identified with the grain and provis- 
ion trades in Chicago and Omaha, has been elected 
Governor of Nebraska. 


F. E. Holmes of the Sidle Fletcher Holmes Company 
of Minneapolis has retired from that company and will 
enter the grain business. 


Edward Roelkey has resigned his position as chief 
grain inspector of the Baltimore corn and flour exchange, 
on account of poor health, 


Thomas Hineline, formerly in charge of an elevator at 
Madison, Minn., is now in charge of the wheat depart- 
ment at the ‘‘Columbia Mill” in Minneapolis. 


Augustin Gallagher, city editor of the Kansas City 
Times, has been appointed grain inspector at Kansas City, 
Mo., by the Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners. 


Assistant Chief Inspector O'Shea has been appointed 
chief inspector at St. Louis, Mo., by the railroad and 
warehouse commissioners of Missouri. Frank Washing- 
ton, who held the office of chief supervisor, was chosen 
to take the position vacated by O'Shea. 


The sample tables in the Chicago Board of Trade build- 
ing were sold at auction recently; $115 was pa‘d for the 
first choice. The total aggregated $5,100 against $7,000 
last year. The members raised $410 for their frolic at 
the end of the old year, of which sum only $110 was 
used. The remainder, $300, was distributed to various 
charities. 


The Beatrice (Neb.) Hxpress is responsible for this. It 
may be so, but it will bear scrutiny before being swal- 
lowed: Cattle feeders in York county are arranging to 
ship their cattle to Illinois and Iowa points to feed this 
winter. One stockman who has always fed in York 
county, Nebraska, says that the farmers there make the 
feeders pay 5 cents per bushel more for corn than the de- 
mand of the grain dealers and elevator men. Another 
states that he bought 5,000 bushels of corn in Chicago and 
laid it down in his feed yard at 4 cents less per bushel 
than a neighboring feeder paid for his corn at his home 
in York county, 
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The Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange elected its trustees 
Jan, 14. 


The Board of Trade of Winnipeg, Man., has decided to 
secure a charter from the legislature at its next session. 


The Toledo Produce Exchange has passed resolutions 
favoring the old’ system of furnishing Chicago quotations. 


The Toronto Board of Trade will hold a general meet- 
ing 2 a 22 for the nomination of officers to be elected on 
the 29th. 


The new building of the Toronto Board of Trade is 
nearly completed. Some of the tenants have moved in. 
‘“‘Call” was held for the first time Dec. 20. 


The Chicago Open Board of Trade now has no telegraph 
wire or operator. Nevertheless it still gets the figures 
correctly a few seconds later than on ’Change, sixteenths 
not being quoted. 


As is usual at the end of the old year, a band of music 
took possession of the floor of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and assistedin driving dull care away. Many 
were the boys again. 


Only three memberships of the Chicago Board of Trade 
were forfeited last year owing to non payment of dues. 
They were those of Geo. R. Houghton, Henry R. Green, 
Jr., and E. C. DeLoud. 


At the annual election of officers for the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Mr. Marcus Bernheimer was elected 
president, and Messrs. Geo. P. Plant and’ S. R. Francis 
first and second vice-presidents respectively. 


Resolutions passed Jan. 3 by the Duluth Board of 
Trade declare that the present method of getting Chicago 
quotations is unsatisfactory and detrimental to business, 
and favor the old sys‘em of public quotations with tele- 
graph companies on the floor. 


The hop dealers of New York City have formed a Hop 
Dealers’ Exchange, and elected the following officers: 
President, Albert Lilienthal; vice-president, J. R. Scott; 
treasurer, H. A. Simmonds; secretary, H. F. Fox. The 
initiation fee has been fixed at $25, and the annual dues 
will be $40, payable quarterly. 


The Board of Trade windows 
All soaped will remain, 
But the bucket shop people 
Quotations will gain, 
And fill Mr. Baker 
With sorrow and pain. 
—Chicago Journal. 


The year 1890 was one of the most eventful and pros- 
perous in the history of the Chicago Board of Trade. In 
its material affairs the Board of Trade is prospering. It 
has set apart a goodly sum for tke reduction of its indebt- 
edness, and has been able to reduce the membership dues 
for the coming year to $65. Memberships have ranged 
from $750 to $1,400 during the past twelve months, and 
are now rated at about $1,100. 


Our Exchange closes today a successful year. Our 
commerce in grain has largely increased. There is no 
weakness, no failures. The present methods make the 
grain business of the country the most safe and solvent 
of any of the busine s pursuits. The grain trade shows 
less failures during the late money pinch than other lines 
of business, and we believe it ranks to-day as a safer pur- 
suit than dry goods. Of cour:e a man can fool away his 
money in any business, but trading in grain now involves 
far less risk than formerly.—Toledo Produce Exchange 
Report. 


The annual election of the Chicago Board of Trade 
officers was held Jan. 5. The newly elected officers are: 
President, William T. Baker; vice-president, James T. 
Rawleigh; directors, William H. Bartlett, John S. Han- 
nan, John M. Fiske, E. A. Beach and Malcolm C. 
Mitchell. The election was a victory for those in favor 
of the policy pursued last year in the war on the bucket- 
shop, the removal of the telegraph instruments. The 
committee of appeals is A. S. White, James M. Sherman, 
Charles M. Armsirong, W. H. Beebee and Josiah B. 
Reeme; and the committee of arbitration, Willism B. 
Bogart, James Crighton, Thomas C. Ledward, Silas S. 
Whitehouse and Frederick Dickinson. 


The Toledo Produce Exchange has elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1891: President, J. Frank Zahm; vice- 
president, William H. Morehouse; second vice-president, 
Frank I, King; secretary, Denison B. Smith; treasurer, 
William TT. Carrington. Directors: Charles L. Rey- 
nolds, Milt’n Churchill, Ezra L. Southworth, Julius J. 
Coon, Fred O. Paddock, Henry W. DeVore, William M. 
Bellman, Frank H. Tanner, James Blass, Frank N. 
Quale. Committee of Arbitration: C. A. King, F. C. 
Chapin, F. W. Annin, James Hodge, T. A. Taylor, 
Charles Stager, M. Shoemaker, Jr. Committee of Ap- 
peals: F. J. Reynolds, W. A. Rundell, G. W. Flower, 
H.T. Morey, L. 8. Churchill, R. B. Mitchell, E. D. 
DEVe: W. E. Cratz, V. Hamilton, A. H. Hathaway, C. 
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It is said that there will be no Canal Forwarders Asso- 
ciation at Buffalo this year. 


The American Steel Barge Company is building five of 
McDougall’s whale back ships at Superior, Wis. 


During the season of navigation 45,693 tons of wheat 
was shipped by steamer from the elevator at Fort Wiliiam, 
Man. 

The fleet of vessels in winter quarters at Milwaukee 
number 133, of which 50 are steamers. The total tonnage 
tied up is 73,286. 

A German contemporary states thata Magdeburg firm 
will shortly make experiments on the Finow Canal with 
boats and timber rafts worked by electricity. 


Among the canal boats frozen in on the Erie Canal were 
thirty-eight carrying grain. Two were laden with wheat, 
six with cora, three with oats, eighteen with barley, seven 
with flaxseed, and one with buckwheat, 


The steamers Harlem and Hudson of the Western 
Transit Line, broke the record in the carrying trade be- 
tween Chicago and Buffalo. They each made twenty- 
five round trips during the season of navigation of 1890, 
and carried over 200,000 tons of freight. 


Mr. 8. V. Parsons, who went to Ogdensburg to look 
after the propeller John Rugee, which suffered from fire 
at that port a short time ago, reports the edjustment of 
the loss at $4,158.55 on a fire risk of $80,000. About 
8,500 bushels of her cargo of oats was damaged in put- 
ting out the fire. 


Receipts of grain at New York for the canal season of 
seven months, by canal and rail, compare as follows: 
Wheat, by canal, 9,245,100 bushels; by rail, 3,496,000 
bushels. Corn, by canal, 16,272,200 bushels; by rail, 
4,'767.100 bushels, Oats, by canal, 1,556,700 bushels; by 
rail, 19,617,200 bushels. 


The number of vessels which arrived at the ports of 
Baltimore, Boston, New York, San Francisco, New Or- 
leans, Philadelphia and Portland, during the year 1890, 
was 19288. The arrivals at Chicago during the same 
year were 11,390. Clearances from the above named At- 
lantic and Pacific ports for the same time were 18,475 and 
11,401 from Chicago. 


It is reported that the Lehigh Valley Railroad will put 
a line of steam canal boats on between Buffalo and New 
York next season, make its own rates and ignore the 
present canal men. Tois, if done, will insure cheap 
rates and will not endanger the usefulness of the canal, 
but it will interfere greatly with the present fleet of boats, 
which are doing poorly enough now. 


Milwaukee wants credit for the grain shipped from that 
port. The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce will try to 
have the law respecting the lake coasting trade amended. 
As it is now, a vessel chartered at Chicago to carry grain 
from Milwaukee, takes out its clearance at Chicago, loads 
at Milwaukee and goes on down the lakes to Buffalo, 
leaving no report at Milwaukee, which thus gets no credit 
for the business transacted. 


Some time ago the steamer Western Reserve, in discharg- 
ing at Buffalo a cargo of wheat loaded at Duluth, found 
it to be 900 bushels short. The elevator men, at both 
towns asserted that their measurements were correct, and 
soit was proved. The steamer came here and it was 
discovered that the wheat had mysteriously leaked through 
the inner sheeting of the vessel, and was found all right 
between it and the water bottom. 


The Portage Lake Canal, originally a private enter- 
prise, is to be sold to the government, and will with its 
connections be widened and deepened, furnishing a chan- 
nel for the largest vessels and enabling tLem to avoid the 
detour around Keweenaw Point, the most dangerous 
piece of navigation on Lake Superior. The works pur- 
chased include the two canals, one five miles in length 
and connecting Lake Portage with Lake Superior on the 
east, the other two and one-eighth miles long and making 
the connection to the westward. 


A board of army officers met at Albany, N. Y., accord- 
ing to an act of Congress, to examine the Hudson River 
below the state dam at Troy, and to report a project and 
e timate the cost of widening and deepening the river to 
make it navigable by sea-going vessels of twenty feet 
draft. The commision will also report an estimate ef the 
expenses of deepening the river between New Baltimore 
and the state dam. The board will investigate the ad- 
vantage of the improvements to the commerce of the 
Great Lakes and the Erie, Oswego and Champlain canals. 


There is said to be every prospect that the New York 
state canal authorities will ask for a largely-increased 
appropriation next year. Extraordinary repairs will swell 
the amount ioto hundreds of thcusands of dollars. 
State Engineer Bogart and Superintendent of Public 
Works Hannan have just completed their annual inspec- 
tion of the state canals. The Erie Canal boatmen, the 
officials learned, had an unprofitable season, while those on 
tha Lake Champlain Canal made a little money because 
of the large shipments of ice. Several of the aqueducts 
on the Erie Canal need attention. A casual inspection of 


the Montezuma swamp and at Rochester proved that they 
would stand for but afew years at most, while those at 
Scoharie Creek, three in number, are likely to give out 
any time. Upon examination it was found that the 
trunks, which are of wood, were badly rotted. The ma- 
sonry work is sound, but to reconstruct the trunks will 
cost over $100,000. Outsideof the defects mentioned the 
officers found the canals in excellent condition. 


The Sault Ste. Mary’s Falls Canal was opened April 17 
and closed Dec. 3, being open to navigation 228 days 
against 234 days in 1889. The vessels which passed 
through during the season carried 16,217,370 bushels of 
wheat, 2,044,384 bushels of other grain and 3,239,104 bar- 
rels of flour, against 16,231,854 bushels of wheat, 2,133,- 
245 bushels of other grain, and 2,228,707 barrels of flour 
during the season of 1889. The value of the merchandise 
shipped through the canal in 1890 was $102,214,948, being 
more than for any preceding year, and an increase of 
more than 21 per cent. over that of 1889. 


The Transcript of Moncton, New Brunswick, says: 
The marine railway is still booming all along the line. 
At the Fort Lawrence dock the work of exnavation still 
goes on. The masonry for the hydraulic lifts, as also the 
walls of the dock, are beginning to assume large propor- 
tions. A line of rails has already been laid from the 
dock to a point about a mile above Long Lake. Much 
freight has already passed over that portion of the road. 
The other line will be commenced early in the spring; in 
the meantlme work will be pushed forward vigorously, 
and itis expected much will be accomplished during the 
winter. 


The London Hngineer says that the Panama Canal is 
actually a thing of the pastand nature in her work will soon 
obliterate all traces of French energy and money expended 
on the isthmus. Reports say that the heavy rains have 
caused vast slides into the canal from the hilltops near 
Obispo, and the canal excavation at Circaracha is entirely 
filled up. Only one dred ge of the American company now 
remains at Colon, the Nathan Appleton. The dredge 
Ferdinand Lesseps of the same company was sunk about 
sixty miles from Colon, while being towed to Greytown. 
Lieutenant N. B. Wyse, acting for the Panama Com- 
pany, writes.from Bogota that owing to the exacting 
terms sought to be imposed by the senate committee, ‘‘it 
appears that it will be impossible to reach an understand- 
ing.” 

Following in the natural line of progress, steam is rap- 
idly superseding the horse and mule as the motive power 
for canal boats. Already about one-quarter of the vast 
amount of grain that comes from Buffalo via the Erie 
Canal is brought through the agency of steam, and the 
canal boat men claim thatif the state will only lend a 
helping hand in the way of improving the waterways, 
steam will soon drive the other motive powers entirely ont 
of the business. One of the finest steamboats—the John 
B. Dallas—is 9614 by 1714 feet, and was built last spring 
by Morgan Brothers of Lockport. She can herself carry 
6,100 bushels’ capacity each, making the total capacity of 
the fleet 39,300 bushels. With two boats in tow the John 
B. Dallas makes the trip between Buffalo and New York in 
a trifle over seven days, and with four boats in tow she 
makes it in about ten and one-half days. 


The following exhibit shows the amount of flour and 
grain shipped from Buffalo by canal from the opening of 
navigation to Nov. 30 for the last three years: 

Canal opened 1889. May 10, 1888. 


Wlour PDs sass cste acest : 8, 
Wiheat, bush... 5... 11,013,667 15,818,376 = 15,657,511 
@orms Pushy celecietecieseials 21,381,069 20,697,366 17,646,796 
Oats,“bushi Astrea eise cleat 2,824,093 3,823,463 4,307,650 
Barley, PUSH. sects mise 2,654,746 482,499 66,217 
Rye; DuUsShysaccers pieialaye ists 603,77. 1,220,294 392,745 
Total ccemics oatee me aloes 38,477,349 41,741,998 38,070,919 


SHORTAGES IN SHIPMENTS. 


Considerable dissatisfaction exists among grain shippers 
regarding the question of shortages. Several complaints 
of this nature have been made to us recently by Manitoba 
shippers, who have been put to a good deal of annoyance 
and loss on account of claims of shortage. This is « mat 
ter which comes up so frequently that it seems to call for 
some way of overcoming the difficulty. A car of wheat 
supposed to contain a certain weight is shipped to a 
dealer or miller say in Ontario. On arrival at its destina- 
tion a claim for shortage in weight is made. The shipper 
here has nothing official to show as to the weight of the 
car as shipped, and there is nothing to do but to accept 
the claim of shortage. These claims are made so fre- 
quently that the totals, though small in individual cases, 
amount to quite a serious loss to shippers. A way out of 
this difficulty would be to have an official weighmaster 
stationed at Winnipeg who would give a certificate of the 
weight of cars as they passed through. The shipper here 
would then have something authoritative to show, when 
presented with a claim of shortage. It is said that this 
system is in vogue at some points in the United States, 
and is found to work well.— Winnipeg Commercial. . 

Shcrtages occur just the same whether the grain has 
been weighed by an eflicial weighmaster or not. His 
weighing it will not prevent it from being scattered along 
the line of the railroad by leaky cars, and lost by careless 
unloading. Neither will it prevent the reporting of short- 
ages which do not occur, but of course the weights given 
ae ey an official weighmaster will be considered more 
reliable. 
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WOULD SUIT FARMERS, 


The government of Portugal must be a sweet scented 
affair. It is about what the Farmers’ Alliances would 
transform ours into. An extract states what was well 
known, that millers must buy two bushels of home-grown 
wheat before they can import one bushel. The govern- 
ment controls the price of bread, and sometimes enters 
the market and buys grain. Comment on such meddling 
with private affairs is unnecessary.—Zoledo Market Re- 
port. 


RESS 


WOULD NOT BE BENEFITED. 


As a result of low prices the agitation has been revived 
in some sections of Manitoba that the farmers should com- 
bine to handle their own grain. It is difficult to see how 
they would be benefited in the present situation by this 
course. They would be powerless to cause an advance in 
prices, just the same as they are now. As to the question 
of farmers’ elevators, the farmers have just as good a right 
to erect an elevator at a railway siding as taey have to 
build a granary on their own farm. But we do not believe 
the farmer has anything to gain by becoming his own 
shipper, as he certainly cannot handle the grain to as 
Sood He TeUAeS as the regular dealer.— Winnipeg Com- 
mercial, 


CONFUSING CROP REPORTS. 


Winter wheat reports are confusing. In the same area 
the reports indicate a great pest and an absolute absence 
of the Hessian tly. How this cin be it is not easy to 
understand. Reports from the same area indicate both 
a decrease and an increase in the area sown, another 
puzzle to the observer who believes one side till he hears 
the other. Up to date no reporter has ventured to figure 
out the exact crop of wheat for 1891. Last year at this 
date the crop for 1890 was figured out to a bushel, so 
that the feasters in the holiday season knew just what to 
anticipate. Of course the figures selected then did not 
come within 100,000,000 bushels of the crop; but that is a 
fact of no account.—Milling World. 


' WHEAT IN FARMERS’ HANDS. 


There was very free marketing recently by farmers 
that has now nearly ended. The: rapidity with which 
wheat came to the country elevators in the late weeks of 
the old year was unexpected, and exceeded most other 
years. It is argued by the bears that the large movement 
is evidence of a full reserve yet on the farm. On the 
other hand, the movement has dropped to a merely 
nominal amount now to the interior elevators, and there 
is the same reason for the conclusion that the farm wheat 
is all moved as there was last week, when it poured out 
so freely, to claim that the supply is inexhaustible. There 
isa modest quantity in farmers’ hands yet to be sold, 
but when it comes in the market there wil] unquestion- 
ably be a strong demand for it.— Minneapolis Market Rec- 
ord, : 


REGAINING OOMMEROIAL PRESTIGE. 


No twelve months since the great Beard of Trade 
structure has stood at the head of La Lalle street have 
brought as important changes in the business of the asso- 
ciation as the year just now closed. It cannot be denied 
that for two or three years previous there was a gradual 
falling away in what might be termed the legitimate busi- 
ness of the association. The public was fast becoming 
divorced from the trade, while the purely gambling in- 
fluences drew more closely around the great commercial — 
center. The year has marked the lopping off of evils 
and areturn to business under natural influences. The 
croaking element inside and outside the association say 
the bucket shops still run. A few of them do, but they 
are outlaws and have lost their influence entirely. An- 
other year under the present dignifled policy and the 
Board of Trade will have a double share of the confi- 
dence of the producer and the general public, and will 
have regained its commercial prestige.—Chicago Journal. 


CORN IN EUROPE. 


Charles A. Dana, the famous editor of the New York 
Sun, who has recently returned from an extensive journey 
through Southeastern Europe, said: ‘‘A fact which has 
impressed me in particular was the great extent of the 
cultivation of Indian corn in Hungary, Roumania, Bul- 
garia; in short, with the exception of Greece, throughout 
Southeastern Europe. I have never seen in the Western 
states of our country such immense fields of corn as in 
these countries. I should say, in fact, in a continuous 
journey of 600 or 709 miles we saw nothing else except 
as a mere incident. The corn makes the great mass of 
agricultural industry.” 


Prof. Sanborn says, hopefully, that ‘‘the field is the 
place to select grain for improved seed. There we see 
the whole plant growing and can study all its qualities 
and habits. A few hours’ work each year would give a 
constantly progressive type of wheat which would soon 
become the sound basis for improved seed for the farm.” 
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To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual isa neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
pov?try, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid op 


receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


acetate So 
I FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Three No. 8 Excelsior Oat Clippers in good repair. Ad- 


dress 


Oat CLIPPER, care AMWHRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


An elevator and corn mill combined, situated at Iantha, 
Mo., on K. C., F. S. & M. Railroad. Storage capacity of 
elevator about 10,000 bushels; capacity of roller corn 
mill, 125 barrels per day. Lumber and wholesale feed 
business in connection. Tributary to a large lumber dis- 
trict in Southeastern Missouri and Arkansas. An exten- 
sive trade established. An average of 800 cars of grain, 
feed and meal shipped annually. Good location and 
healthy climate. Best of reasons for selling. Half or 
entire interest offered on good terms. Address 

Harper, Fricke & Co., Iantha, Mo. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


JOHN MACLEOD. 


A, J. SAWYER, 


A. J. SAWYER & CoO,, 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn,, 


SHIPPING : 
Grain Commission. 
Established 1863S, 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
135 8. Second Street, - (Chamber of Commerce Building), 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence Solicited, 


REFER TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Henry W, Brooks Co,, 


WHOLESALE 


Grain, Hay, Flour, Grits, Meal & C. S. Meal. 


State Agents for E. O. Stanard Milling Co.’s Royal 
Patent Flour, Henderson Hominy Mills, 
Grits and Meal, 


E..F. Brooks, Manager. Jacksonville, Fla. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN 


J.M. CIRVIN & SON, 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 


i FOR SALE OF 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 
Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES: ae uf Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank. 
H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS, — 


SEED BUCK WHEAT, | 


PURE JAPANESE and SILVER HULL 


for sale at reasonable prices. 


CHOICE CLOVER SEED A SPECIALTY. 


STUDABAKER, SALE & CO., 
BLUFFTON, INDIANA, 


O. V. ECKERT. JAS. MC CLENAGHAN, J. ©. WILLIAMS. 


ECKERT, WILLIAMS & CO., 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION 
| 


And Dealers in Corn, Oats, Flour, Mill Feed, Hay, Etc. 
Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 


Office and Warehouse, 309 & 311 Lake Ave. DULUTH, MINN. 


TELEPHONE 333-1, 


. § Bradstreet Mercantile Agency. 
REFERENCE: | State Bank of Duluth. 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


M. J. & W. A. BROWN, 


Commission Merchants, 
HAY, GRAIN, FEED, 
BUYERS » SHIPPERS, 


71i?Z and 719 E. Pratt Street, 


Correspondence Solicited. BALTIMORE, MD. 


LYMAN, FIELD & CO., 
MILLERS--NORFOLK, VA., 


BUYERS OF WHITE CORN, 


ed = 


——oFr— 


SOUTHERN SORN for SEED and ENSILAGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1386. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION CO., 


1601, 1608 &1605 North Broadweiv, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
Liberal cash advance 3s made on consignments. 


FH, PEAVEY & C0, 


\ MINNEAPOLIS, 
Grain 

and 
Elevators. 


Crarence H. THayer « Co., 
EXPORT BROKERS, 


——— GENERAL —— 


e e 
Commission Merchants, 
Specialties: Grain, Flour, Corn Goods, Bran and Hay, 
54 MAGAZINE STREET, Rooms 34np4, NEW ORLEANS. 


CABLE ADDRESS, THAYER, NEW ORLEANS. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


SPRINGFIELD, - 


J.J. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Screenings and Corn Goods, 


37 Water Street, = = NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GOOD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


For the Sale of een Corn, Rye, Shade Oats, Hay, Mill 
Feed and Seeds, Etc 


68 and 69 Mitchell Building, 99 W. 4th St., 


Refer to National Lafayette Bank. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


PLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


REFERENOES: { 


Cc. B: KIRKBRIDE & CO., 
GRAIN, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 


Large Shippers and Receivers of All Kinds Grain. 
HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


SHIPPERS oF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


(Ss" Careful attention given to orders for Hard Spring 
Wheat for Milling. 


GRAIN FOR SEED AND MILLING, 


E,. R. ULRICH. E. R. ULRICH, JR. 


E. R. ULRICH & SON, 
vvestern Grain Merchants 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 


Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
Milling Wheat. Elevators and Stor age along ; the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. S.E Ry., O. GM. Ry., and St. L. N.& I. Ry. 


Office, First National Bank Building, 


ILLINOIS. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO 
THE VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CoO., 


DULUTH, 
To Secure Highest Prices and Prompt Returns. 


OATS. CORN. FEED. PRODUCE. 


R. R. CORDNER, 


Wholesale Commission Merchant, 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y., 


Corn, Oats, Feed in bulk or sacked, riés Seeds, Pota 
toes, Apples, and any salable e produce IN CAR LOTS 


BUY 


References: 


Merchants and Manufa acturers Bank, First National 


Bank, and all who have sold me goods, 
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? LOCHER AUTOMATIC SCALE 


Commands the attention of the Grain Trade on account , : = li (x 
om : : = SM 
of its extreme simplicity, total absence of all complica- = : . Sow 7 
\ NAN] 


é eae : ra j ‘ tie 
tion, small vertical space required, its unerring, great Ux 
accuracy. The ability to perform its difficult duty with- 
out any attention; and under the most adverse circum- 
stances continuously weighing, accurately registering, 
and when set for the purpose, delivering a car load or 
any other given quantity with absolute certainty; no 
more, no less, 

This Scale was awarded the highest 
and only premium, a silver medal, at 
the Cincinnati Centennial Exposition 
of 1888. The Locher Weighers are 
manufactured, not only for Grain, but 
for Coal, Cotton Seed, and also for all 
kinds of fluids, and of a capacity of 
from 200 lbs. to two tons per minute. 
They are made to weigh and deliver material as fast as the feed for a mill or other machine requires it, 


Every Scale Warranted and Sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS TO THE 


LOCHER SCALE CO., DECATUR, ILL. 


———— 


ee s ¥ 
= = il AT HUTTE a S h | | 
Fe Warehouse anning [Yfills. 
a ea Tre ene, 
cea | oe noes Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor, 
S —CAPACITY— \ 
=== 600 BUSHELS 
— ) BUILD 
WE MAKE - 
Farm Mills and if you start right. 
fs s The first step 
Seven Different Sizes | “== ==: hott 
—FOR Sboppell’s building designs—the only large 
es al us dccigns that are artistic, prac- 
lable. e estimates are guaran- 
e Warehouses ieee & Mr. Shoppell’s publications te oe 
se Price. 
and E levators * Portfolio of $1,000 Houses, 80 “esigns, 82 0 
More of them in actual and satisfactory 5 = 2000. Roum 2 06 
use than any other kind. si «8,500 a 30 if 2 00 
f The Motion Governor is something that has long re aes pa Gee 2 
= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use itd aS ghog: bes ae 2 C6 
horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the “ 5000 ~ 30 FF A 01 
horse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- “ “ 6000“ 30 « pat 
== serves 8 uniform and steady speed. “ “7500 “ 38 rs 2 Co 
It isa convenience with steam power, as the speed of “i “10/000 « “s 2 C0 
the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment, “ “Stables Hh be 2(0 
Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee *The first Portfolio contains d ai th ae 
= this Governor as good as represented and we will allow low as $900, $600, $700 and #800, eae costae 
purchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- Any 3 of the above Portfolios for £5; any 7 
turning if not equal to the guarantee. for $10; the complete set (12) for $15. Pound 
SSS Send for Catalogue to yorum containing over 200 designy selected 
: . . e var i i rotur 
SSS" 1,$.&A.). BLAKE, - Racine, Wis.| abicitnot satetarens Ho Price $5 return 
Successors to The Blake-Beebe Co. Address _R. W. SHOPPELI, 
Architect, 63 L’wey, New Yc: _- 
EVERY ONE WHO BUYS OR SELLS GRAIN SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
IF You RE ( : pe a bical YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 
| 2 D T T 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. AERIS | j mitiwtienr, | DO weTHOuaiag 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ONLY $1 PER YEAR. WRITE TO 4 BMERIC AN IIILLE RR 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., Publishers, 7 | : 


14 DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILL.| Only 81.00 Per Yeor.} MITCHELL BROS, C0., 184 Dearhorn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


“PEERLESS” POWER GRAIN SHOVEL 


CHENEY’S PATENT. 


For Unloading Crain from Cars, 


—MANUFAGCTURED BY-— 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING C0., 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies of Every Kind, 


WY TLLLTALLLO 


PRICES ON 
APPLICATION. 


Q@M@S- The CHENEY PEERLESS GRAIN SHOVEL is on exhibition at the office of 


< OlBROOK' ‘SHERBURNE, =~ Room ComExlans, Minne, Min, 


ul 


riCorrespondance Solicited, 


a ee 
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H. W. CALDWELL & SON, 


127 to 183 W. Washington St., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


GENERAL * MACHINISTS, 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY, 


CALDWELL FLEXIBLE 
CONVEYOR, SPOUTS, 
LINK BELTING, GEARING ; 
SPROCKET (all kinds), 
WHEELS, GRAIN SCOOPS, 
COTTON BELTING, CALDWELL-AVERY CORRUGATED. POWER GRAIN 
RUBBER SHOVELS, 
BELTING, GRINDING MILLS, 
LEATHER HANGERS, 
BELTING, PERFORATED 
| BELT CLAMPS, METAL, 


PILLOW BLOCKS, 
IRON PULLEYS, 


ELEVATOR BOOTS, 
ELEVATOR BOLTS, 


ELEVATOR WOOD PULLEYS, 
BUCKETS, SHAFTING, 
CONCRETE == 2 SET COLLARS, 
MIXERS, = SWIVEL SPOUTS, 
ERICTION TAKE-UP BOXES, 
cae CHES, Be 7 | TURN HEAD 
JAW CLUTCHES, = = SPOUTS, 
COUPLINGS, = WIRE CLOTH. 


CALDWELL CORRUGATED. 
WE CARRY LARGE STOCKS FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


FOR SALE 


A VALUABLE PATENT FOR 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Etc. 


PATENT NO. 417,117, ISSUED DEC. 10, 1889, FOR AN 


Electrical (ndieator for Grait Bins, 


The purpose of this invention is to ascertain when bins are full, 
without climbing to the top, and a consequent prevention of overflow, 
mixing and loss. 

Mechanically it is a perfect success, and has been indorsed by all who 
have seen it. The device is simple and without complication of parts, so 
that it can readily be applied. The whole patent or State and_ locality 
rights for sale on reasonable terms to responsible parties, All inquiry 
promptly answered. Address, 


A.C. THOMPSON, Greeley Center, Greeley Co., Neb. 


OR H. E. NEWTON, Aurora, Neb. 


a 


“ANCHOR BRAND” 


CHOICE GRADE CLOVER 
Recleaned and Bulked. 


W. H. MOREHOUSE &CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in 


GRAIN, CLOVER, and TIMOTHY, 
Hungarian, White Clover, Red Top, 
Millet, Alfalfa op Lucerne, Blue Grass, 
Orchard Grass, £4W" Grass, POP CORN, &e. 


CHOICE CLOVER and TIMOTHY SEEDS 
a specialty. 


_ SEED 


—AND— 


GRAIN 


; Mention this paper. 


Orders for purchase, or sale of Seeds for future delivery, promptly 
attended to. Correspondenge solicited. 


Warehouses—325 & 327 Erie St. 
Offce—4G Produce Exchange “f, TOLEDO, OHIO, 


DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


" ELEVATOR MAGHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


SP Goto Neue aan pee) as LL 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Furnished for Complete Plants. 


Nice and Works: 101 to 121 E. Court Ave.. Des Moines, la. 


aie CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO, 


PLAIN 
creer CAMBRIDGE 
OHIO, 


STEEL mo 
Crimped Edge, 


Corrugated »»o Beaded aie 
lron Roofing, Siding & Geiling. WANTED. 


J. S. SEELEY. C. R. DELAMATYB 


E LEVAT OR. 
SEELEY, SON & C0. 


FREMONT, NEB., 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 

You cannot build a first-class modern 
elevator without using some of our inven- 
tions, so you had beiter apply to us for 
plans and specifications and save royalties, 
A large number of pergons are using our 
appliances and may expect us to call on 
them for royalties in the near future. 

Also farnish all kinds of Wachinery, 
Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts 
and Buck ats, etc., etc. 

We build Elevators In all parts of the 
United States and Canada, 


("With our experience, we can saya 
you on these Items more than cost of 
Plans, Correspond with us, and saye 
costly mistakes. 


§ENGINES forMILLS & ELEVATORS 


Boilers, Grates, Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Jet Puraps, 
Wood Pulleys, Belting, Hose, Packing, Brass Coods,Pipe Fittings 
Western Agents for ATLAS ENCINE WORKS. 


NCLISH, MORSE & CO. Kkansasciry,mo: 
SA EES 


M. F. SEELEY. 


THE SEELEY 


i: Bowsher's ‘‘Combination” Feed Grinding Mill, 


(§0LD WITH OR WITHOUT ELEVATOR ATTACHMENT.) 
HAS SELE-FEEDER FOR EAR CORN. 
Crushes Ear Corn with Shuck or without, and grinds EVERY KIND of Small 
Grain, Oil Cake, Etc. 

| Uses Conical Shaped Grinders, 
: An entire departure from all other mills, 

Lightest Running, and most substantial mill made, 
Two sizes, 6to8 and 8 to 12h. p., 15 to 60 bushels’ RESET: A fine, self-contained 

Independent Outfi 


THE BEST ‘‘ALL ROUND” cuSTOM FEED MILL. 
-—WRITE FOR PRICES— 


N.P.BOWSHER, - = South Bend, Ind. 
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JOHNSON & FIELD CO. ino FTE 


egy tmineser oe HEATER AND FILTER 
russe ir 2] EFF pvstiess 


ye neaTeR 


: SUE vl ‘in that “a neem 
i Ay y i cale in 
Mills LACH ee il he Oe Ni | Steam Boilers, 
LACT py ff (nator al rN IN ike Removing al! im- 


purities from 
the water before 
it enters the 
Boiler, 


Thoroughly Tested. 
OVER 8,000 
of them in daily use 


\ 
E 
——— r 


gaan 


This cut is a fac- 
simile of the appear- 
i| ance of a No. 5 Heat- 


sale SO 


a ae mrt 
CAI 
os EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity. Perfect.in Separation, and with GREAT 


it SS STRENGTH tnd DURABILITY | er at work on ordi- 
OS S hese machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the f nary lime water, 
SS WSS largest Mills and Elevators in the country. | when the door’ was 
S SS : IREMENTS. | 
SS S SS : MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQU 
SSS SS S 
S SSSSSN l=. Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Address 


ow EF LET.D co... - RACINE. wits 


a 


na 


cs 


closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P. S.—Par- 
ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 
cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c for No. 3, and 75c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes, Address: 


@N. E. CHURCH, Agent, - - += 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Jones, He Pays the Freight 


CHEAP, Sim PLE, Grain and Flax 
NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED SEPARATORS. 
FROM BECOMING OPENED 
made in different 
sizes to suit differ- 
Daltke other Sample fnvelopes, eee its mi vr petee in A, feoeured to RAV eOPe, and ee with Testimonials aaa Prices. Address, 
t t * ® . 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but 1s always ready tor use is the J i OWENS & C0.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ete., 50c per 100. 84.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 0z.—Kor Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
tographs. Etc., 65¢ per 100, 85.00 per 1.000; No. 2—4 oz.—For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order ALL SIZES UP T0 SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 
Tlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
8" On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, Frex, if copy and request is in- 
; (i [ vy § 
Menasha Hickory Pulleys. of Quick AID” STEEL 
\ We make the only hard- AN) 
mm wood bent rim spoke arm 
split pulley; only small Oo Oo F | N G 
| split pulley; only wooden Ca 


sala = . 
J. be OweENs & Co.,| STILWELL & BIERCE MFG.CO., 
(we N Ctalluge all I TE O06. Manufacturers of DAYTON, OHIO. 
To c’ean all ki ds 
EASILY OPENED, WHEN PASSING rains a 
ent reqairements. 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, 87.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz. —For Prgant ELEV Al OR ENGI N ES, 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or Néw York, or Chicago Exchange. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
hanger in the market, it 


1S ABSOLUTELY SBOURE great 
E of Grains and Seeds, 
Filled and Closed. sha | HROUGH - THE - MAILS. 
Send for Catalogue 
NBT PRICE LIST. — No. 0-1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Spices. 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Ete., 81, 25 per 100, $10. 50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and SemI-Portable. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 
hasan iron box, Send for IT 1S WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


discounts and circulars. 


MENASHA 
Wood Solit Pulley Co HEBERLING M. R. CO., Mfrs., HAVANA, ILL. 


“WENASHA IRON HUB HICKORY PULLEY,, MENASHA, WIS. Everyone who Buys or Sells Grain should 


“al ant Deashatl 


2 Cc H Al N subscribe for the 
BELTINC PILES CURED! !/American Elevator 
a We guarantee to cure any kind of Piles. We 1 
Is tee toc hronic Sore Eyes. Ref 
DETACHABLE in Every LINK, | Sfp aaeie Sorat re Fea And Grain Trade, 
undreds 'B. veg t U uv ipti i 
Especially Designed for our remedy os tite, aa Gaceud Paice ssc 24 bottle, Sur ECE Oe cee por Year 
Elevators, SURE CURE REMEDY Co., MITCHELL BROS. CO., Publishers, 
Conveyo rs, FULTON, KY. 184 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Drive Belts ’ 
9 
Etc.. Etc, | ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 
—¥or Handling — Hand-Book of Land and Marine rine Engines Bist ocala eratate eto Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. ........... 00.055 FeO LC Se 2 50 
GRAIN, SEEDS, EAR CORN, | Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Bees E thek ae Pree 200 
MALT, COTTON SEED, COAL,| Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler.. eiisse b Uke eee e eae 200 
STONE, CLAY, PAPER PULP, | Engineer’s Handy-Book............---+.seeceee0es sin cveleioeleters - 3 50 
: TAN BARK. BOXES Questions and Answers for Engineers . Ranemocnabccs § 300 
—— ; BARRELS, STi pen vere and Managers of wares Boiters . biee er iereeisate eee 5 4 2 ra 
nstructions an uggestions for Engineers........-..+.- 

RAILROAD Track SCALES. | piso manufacturers of the Gregory Grain,| The Young Engineer’s Own Book...........--. sietar een cites ae 3 00 
Bef ore purchasing » send Seed dar ie D Bi Meal and These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Tt or Price List of our Stand- our Purifier. Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
ard Scales.—None better.— BEFORE PLACING ORDERS himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 

Fully Warranted.—All sizes Send for lllustrated 1890 are 80 plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 
made. Catalogue and Prices. MITCHELL BROS. CO.. 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 

— ADDRESS — 
ADDRESS 
THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 

on es 0 ing a mto n af i 3 J E FFR EY M FG. C 0, Dealers = Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Hod Top, Blue 

Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
Warehouses {io 106 Sea iio ion n Be Orson tise Sr, 

Binghamton, N.Y. A283 Kast First Aye,, Columbus, 0 198 18, 202 & 204 Market St, CHICAGO, ILLe 


— 


: 


ee 
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Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


N# SHELLER, 


ve 
oe <a 


BARNARD’S BARNARD'S 


New Horizontal 


| SMUTTER 


WAREHOUSE | | <a t oem tr) [= 8 ||) SCOURER. 
i = i : = Especially adapted 
SEPARATOR | | 


for Warehouse 
+d BARINARD'S peo 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner w* Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, Iron Elevator 
~ ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - . 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. Bow.ine Green, Ono, Nov. 16, 1888. 
GEenTLEMEN—Inclosed find draft| for $130.00, payment invoice Sheiler. Think we have the best Sheller in the market. We have 
two of your Shellers in use. Would put in the third one if it were not so late in the season. Think we could save corn enough to soon 
pay for another one. Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, REFER THEM TO RoyER & Coon. 


Respectfully yours, ROYER & COON. 
SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


Dustless Three Sieve | 


ELEVATOR 


—AN D—— 


GENTS 
J. F. PAYNE, M. M. SNIDER, 
Room 3, Chamber’of Commerce, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 1323 Capitol Avenue, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
F. GC. WALLACE, R. C. STONE, Springfield, Mo. 
Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO. STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kan. 
JOHN SYPHERS, Henderson, Ky. FRED, J. SCHUPP, Mar: hall, Mo. 


CHARLES E. MANOR, Sands P. O., Page Co., Va: 
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THE MONITOR GRAIN SEPARATORS, 


TO DEALERS AND SHIPPERS OF PPERS OF GRAIN: 


GENTLEMEN:—We cannot too strongly urge you to investigate the merits of the above machines, well 
knowing that an investigation on your part will result to our mutual advantage, 

In our MONITOR SEPARATOR we offer you a machine in every way worthy of a place in your elevators. This 
machine has never failed to elicit the highest praise from every one who has tried it. 

It is simple in construction, light running and durable. Material the best that money can procure, and work- 
manship not excelled by any. 

This separator has features far in advance of other machines for the purpose, and wall do a class of work that is 
very gratifying. 

They have been adopted in many of the leading elevators built during the last year, among which is the model 


1,000,000-bushel house of Messrs. F. H. Peavey & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and the equally prominent house of the ~ 


Santa Fe R. R. Co., both houses located near Kansas City, Mo. 
BARLEY You will particularly find it to your advantage to investi- 
m gate what we offer in the line of BARLEY CLEANERS. 


A complete line of Our machines can be seen and full information obtained at our 
Western Branch, 63-65 South Canal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Write for Circular, Prices, Etc. 


HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND, 


SILVBR OREESK, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
BF. RYER,{ “smrveccmeme” Chicago, Ill, HENRY SIMON, { 7°™cmcrscaccrrror cuore. 
7 4 
A. P. DICKEY” 


UNDER AND OVER BLAST 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATORS 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. 


Made in any desired size and capacity to accommodate the largest elevators and flouring 
mills, or smal] warehouses for hand use. 


THE END SHAKE MILLS 


(MOTION OF SHOE FROM FRONT TO BACK.) 


_ Are highly recommended for use with horse power, and Warranted to give Bet- 
ter Satisfaction when run in this way than any other mills made. 
For Circulars, Prices, Etc., Address the 


A. P. DICKEY MFC. CO., - RACINE, WIS. 


T DEALS U.S,:2332¢33 6RAIN TESTER, 


==assi=2> SEED TESTING SCALES, ./ 


The BEST, FINEST FINISHED and MOST ACCURATE. 


No Grain Buyer or Miller Can Buy Grain or Ron Snecessfully without It. 


AP SOARD OF TRADE. | THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL USE. | 7#2,YHOLPSALE 


Manufactured 
in 
Four Sizes : 
Half Pints, 
Pints, 
Quarts, and 
Two ssealiy 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS AND DISCOUNTS. 


aE 
OLIN DEAL’S CLI PPE BAKING TEST FOR FLOUR, 
FLOUR TESTING SCALE, 


With Graduating Measure and other Mecbke ary Appliances, 


: 


SS HENRY J. DEAL SPECIALTY G0., BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


The handsomest illustrated pamphlet or folder ever issued in this line, will be ready for mailing the latter part 


(. == 


of November. Write in time to secure one. 


= Re capa asian Apel hee EM oe yet one 


tas “ee ene 


<=> special BRAIN HANDLING MACHINERY 


| 
’ 
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—FOR— 


SSS 9 Ve 
a/\e 
MITES: ; | 
—. 5 »>—R 
MALT HOUSES 
—AND— CAUTION! 
x « DO NOT BE DUPED \ Dosen 
“ into buying INFERIOR J yunt0R 
R CLIPPERS by misrepre Hh ; oar (uiPeER 
i sentations of our a \ ast, hy N°. 


= ——_ j 
4 : Jealous Competitors. 
THE MAKER 

—OF Aa— . 


- Stecesstil Clipper 


does not need to resort to 
such measures to gain trade. 
We will give Undoubted 
evidence of the 
SUPERIORITY 
——OF THE—— 
EXCELSIOR CLIPPERS 
\ over the signatures of “77 
172A Host of Users if MY 


Excelsior Dustless Elevator Separator. 


‘n= 


= é i ” A ‘A 
Several sizes, Styles and Capacities of End-Shake, and Be ac al ere cellaber aad Separator: 


Side-Shake Warehouse Mills. 


“HERCULES” POWER CAR PULLER. 


<= PLENTY MORE TESTIMONIALS. += 


Letters similar to sample below, on hand for inspection of Buyers. 


‘“Suppose you Write us for Particulars.”’ 
SENECA, ILL., May 8, 1890. 


E. H. PEASE MFC. CO., Racine, Wis. 


GENTLEMEN: In December, 1888, we bought one ot your No. 8 **Excelsior?? Combined Oat 
Clippers, Separators and Graders, and have clipped at least 250,000 bu. of oats with it without a cent of 
cost for repairs, and consider it one of the most valuable pieces of machinery in our elevator. Before buying, we examined 
other clippers in operation, but could find none we thought compared with the Excelsior in capacity or work. We have no 
trouble to raise the weight of oats anywhere from 3 to Io lbs. per bu.,and can change the grade while machine runs at full speed 
by moving the governing weights upon the regulating levers. A few days ago we went to seea clipper work and 
judging from the work it was doing it is a total failure as an oat clipper. 

We would not exchange our Excelsior Clipper for a 10-acre lot ot — clippers. We have yet tosee a ma- 
chine that will come up to your No. 8 Excelsior im quality or capacity. Our machine has done better than 
vou claimed for it and paid for itself long ago. 

We tested our clipper a few days ago by clipping 3,500 bu. of oats by actual weight, with less than 1-2 1b. waste per bu. 
We also shipped two cars of oats from same bin to same commission merchant in Chicago, viz.: One car clipped and one 
car not clipped, we got11-2cents per bu. more for the clipped than the unclipped oats (1-2 cent per bu. covers cost 
of clipping and waste) * * * * * * * etc, Yours truly, 


HOGAN & NEILSON. “Excelsior? Oat Clipper and Separator. 


To Excel any Other Similar Machines of fike sizes in;thej Market. 


DUSTLESS., 


With same Power, Conditions of Grain, 
and other like Circumstances. i: 
+ THESE MACHINES ARE FULLY WARRANTED + 


ay 


i 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES OF 
“ Pease’? Farm Fanning Mlls. 


USTLESS SEPARATORS. 
OUR SPECIALTIES 
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E Oat Clippers, 
“Pease” Farm Fans, 
“Pease” and “Wells” 
Warelkouse Fanniug Mills, 
“Pease” Dustless Separators, 


EXCELSIOR 


Receiving Separators, 
Grain Graders, Cleaners 
and Polishers, Car Pallers, 
Bag Trucks, Warehouse Trucks, 


: ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 
Excelsior Dustless Separator and Grader. Etc., Ete. 


ES WHEAT, BARLEY, MALT, RYE & OATS. 


COMBINED OAT CLIPPER AND 
SEPARATOR, GRADER AND POLISHER. 


Fig. 2. Sectional View. 


CLIPS OATS, CLEANS, SEPARATES AND GRADES ALL KINDS 


OF GRAIN. POLISH: 
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E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


198 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE BEST 


ELEVATOR * WAREHOUSE 
SEPARATOR 
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I> THE BURGE. 


SS. _———— 


If you have the slightest doubt of the truth of this assertion, 
and we will remove that doubt. 


write 


SS SS 


S. HOW ES, 
Gmanctae ; S I LVE R C R E EK, N 5 Y. 


